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The Champion Spark Plug 
Tester, shown above, enables 
you to see why and when 
you need new spark plugs. 






| \ Note scientifically 
/ proportioned nose 


f >) Note scientifically 
“/ proportioned neck 


AND FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING 





This year, Champion National Change Week is more 
important than ever before, because it brings the 
first real opportunity to owners of motor cars, trucks, 
tractors, and stationary engines, to change to the 
sensational new Champion Spark Plugs. 


In any case and with any spark plugs, changing every 
10,000 miles, or once a year, is vital to maintain en- 
gine performance and economy. 


But here are Champion Spark Plugs so new in prin- 
ciple and design that they give extra power, smooth- 
ness, economy, and speed hitherto unrealized—this 
regardless of the make, age or condition of present 
spark plugs. 


Hundreds of thousands of motorists will change to 
these newest and finest of all Champions because they 
have learned the wisdom of changing spark plugs 
regularly, and because this year they place higher 
value on engine performance than ever before. 


There is no other spark plug like the new Champion. 
There are no results like the results it gives. Your 
engine-driven equipment deserves a complete set of 
new Champions now. 


CHAMPIQN SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Tho there are those who flout my labors, 


The while I work with plow and hoe, 
The trees and grasses are my neighbors, 
Who mock the ignorance folks show. 


Tho I am hearing them declaring 
That I am but a calloused clod, 

I laugh, because my heart is sharing 
Earth's age-old mysteries with God. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 























Buchanan 


HE PIONEERED the field of codperative marketing, always insisting 
that farmers must build their own marketing ms ichinery. James 
Christian Hansen organized in Wisconsin one of the earliest codpera- 
tives, which is still operating. The immigrant boy from Denmark, 
in spite of many misfortunes, has contributed so much to agricul- 
ture that the University of Wisconsin honored him this year. 


~ * # 


Fo.tow her path of music thru forty states where Fannie Buchanan 
has conducted her music pleasure courses for school children, 4-H 
girls, and farm women and you will hear people say tc her, “I hope 
your service may be extended many, many years, until we have a 
truly singing America.” Loved and appreciated for her music she is 
also known for her magazine articles and delightful books for children. 


S Tse 


Son or Scorcu immigrant parents, Alex Currie pioneered in Towner 
County, North Dakota, in 1884. He early realized the advantages of 
livestock farming. Besides importing stallions from England, he 
has also assembled some of the best Shorthorn blood lines in the 
country. Five of his six children have graduated from college and 
the sixth is still in high school. With proper ceremonies his portrait 
was hung at the North Dakota Agricultural College last January in 
recognition of his inspiration and service to the state. 


Roe 


TIME SPENT in a home garden was worth $1.38 an hour to Missouri 
owners who in 1931 kept accurate records. The average value of 
vegetables was $106.45. The most profitable garden paid $4.58 per 
hour for labor during the season. These figures are based on vege- 
tables produced, but we hope your garden will also grow flowers this 
year. Their value is not figured in terms of dollars, but in terms of 
pleasure. 
~ * * 

For sEVERAL months we have been presenting on this page people 
whose lives have meant the advancement primarily of agriculture, 
but generally of all mankind. Too often we take for granted blessings 
we enjoy that were bought by their toil and sacrifice. They inspire 
us, under conditions far from ideal, to carry on the struggle for a 
better nation that future generations will inherit. 
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IN YOUR OWN HANDS 
heck Ghose _ 


GREATER VALUES 


For your own protection SEE the quality and con- Two Extra Cord Plies Under the Tread— 


struction of the tires you buy. Firestone Service Dealers 
have sections cut from Firestone Tires — special brand 
mail order tires and others. 


Take these tire sections IN YOUR OWN HANDS — Non-Skid Tread— 
examine them — compare the Gum-Dipped body — the 
thickness of the tire and above all the patented con- 
struction giving Two Extra Cord Plies Under the Tread. 


You Get These Extra Values at No Additional Cost — 























Increase tire strength and give greater protection 
against punctures and blowouts. 


Scientifically designed Non-Skid gives greater traction 
and safe, quiet, slow wear. 


Make your own comparisons — you alone be the judge 
of the Extra Values you get in Firestone Tires — at prices 


Gum-Dipped Cords— no higher than special brand lines. 
Strong, tough, sinewy cord body which assures long Call on the Firestone Service Dealer in your com- 
tire life. A patented Firestone feature. munity today. 





FIRESTONE do not manufacture tires under special brand names for mail order 
houses and others to distribute—Special brand tires are made without the manu- 
facturer’s name. They are sold without his guarantee or responsibility for service. 
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COMPARE CONSTRUCTION, QUALITY and PRICE 










































































| Firestone’ | Firestone Firestone | Firestone : Firestone | Firestone || Truck and Bus Tires | 

: Sie ng — ite —_ Oreteld Onetete sen Tire Size Olaf Olt 

of Car Size Cash Price | Cash Price of Car Size Cash Price Cash Price of Car Heavy Cash Price Cash Price , oe — 

Each Per Pair Each Per Pair Duty Each Per Pair bendnane “ie ne 

Essex..._.... : sler_) Heav ash Price} Cash P | 

| 4.40-21/$4.79|$9.30]|\n0) *} 5.00-20/$6.75/13.10 oe ot || 6.00-18]10.65/20.66 Duty ° So le - | 

| Chevrolet.| 4.50-20] §.3§/10.3 — Goes ] 5.00-21| 6.98|13.54 Viking...) 
Ford........ 4.50-21] §.43/)/10.§ - “UU- . . Stu’b’k’r 
Ford... " oo | Franklin || 6,00-19]10.85|21.04||30x5.....|15.45|$29.96 

uic udson....| 
Chevrolet | 4 75.19] 6,33|12.32||Cherrolet || 5-25-18] 7.53|14.60]|Hup'bile., ee. ene S508 
Plym’th _| ~-arggd La Salle ..\| 6,00-20|10.95|21.24||34x7_.|36.40] 70.60 
Erskine Buick____| 5.25-21) 8.15|15.82)|Packard _ | 
Plym’th _ || 4.75-20] ©.43)/12.4 Stu’b’ k’r | Pierce A._ | 6-00-21/11.10/21.54||36x8._. |51.65/100.20 
oo | Jordan || 5-50-18) 8.35]16.20||Buick | 6-00-22}11.60/22.50}/6.00-20/14.50| 28.14 
Dodge......| Reo... Pierce A._.| 6-50-19|12.30|23.86 | |6.50-20 [16.30] 31.62 
Gr. Paige || 5.00-19] 6.65]12.90llcurdner. | Stutz... 6.50-20]12.65/24.54||7.50-20 |26.45] 51.60 
anes. Petia > 5.50-19]} 8.48/16.46 [incor | -) 7.00-20114.65|28.42 9.00-20 |46.§0] 90.40 
oosevelt a | can ° - . . 
| Willys-K.)] [Peerless - | Packard _| 9.75-20 |61.65|120.00 





Listen to the “VOICE of FIRESTONE” Every Monday Night Over CN. B. C. CNationwide CNetwork 


” ‘Bivestone 


TIRES e TUBES e BATTERIES e BRAKE LINING e SPARK PLUGS e RIMS e ACCESSORIES 


Call on the Firestone Service Dealer in Your Community ... He Will Save You Money and Serve You Better 


































































If Your Clover Failed, Try 


Soybean Hay 


By J. B. Edmondson 


Secretary American Soybean Ass’n 


‘he livestock capacity of any farm can be meas- 
ured by its ability to grow legumes, and this relation- 
ship, so important in any permanent system of farm- 
ing, has brought the soybean to the front as a satis- 
factory source of legume hay. Other legumes may 
produce hay of greater quality, but certainly none 
can be depended on in an emergency like soybeans 
can. Being a one-season crop, it is able to step in and 
save the situation where the biennial clovers have 
failed. This spring, for instance, soybeans will be 
used extensively to replace much of the young clover 
and alfalfa that was killed by the drouth last summer. 

In selecting a variety for hay, the Wilson or Vir- 
ginia, two popular hay varieties, are often favored. 
However, certain considerations may justify using a 
general-purpose, yellow-seeded variety, such as the 
Dunfield or Manchu, instead. On strong soils, for 
instance, the weaker-stemmed, ranker-growing hay 
varieties lodge badly. 

These varieties mature later, which tends to post- 
pone the cutting until noncuring weather. This is an 
important factor to consider. Finally, the hay from 
these varieties often runs lower in protein as com- 
pared with the other hay, due to the smaller propor- 
‘ie of beans and pods and to the fact that often 
farmers dare not wait until these late varieties are 
properly matured before cutting. Actual feeding 
results indicate a higher feeding value in the well- 
matured hay from the general-purpose varieties. 


On THIN and unproductive soils, however, the 
story is different. Here the taller-growing, finer- 
stemmed hay varieties will stretch up and produce 
more hay than the others which tend to make a short, 
bunchy, stunted growth. But as the soil becomes 
better inoculated and more productive, growth may 
increase to a point where it 1s advisable to switch to 
one of the stiffer stemmed varieties. 

The earlier the seed is sowed in the spring, the 
sooner the crop can be cut in the fall; but, on the 
other hand, the earlier the seeding, the greater the 
weed menace. If a crop or two of weed seedlings can 
be sprouted and destroyed with the disk before the 
beans are sowed, the weed fight is largely won for the 
season. However, in central Indiana, this can seldom 
be done in time to sow before the middle of May. 
Where the weeds and beans start at the same time, 
the weeds seem to have all the advantage. 

The rate of seeding directly influences the quality 
of the hay. Too heavy seeding induces lodging and 
shedding of the lower leaves, while too light seeding 
results in coarse stemmed hay and increased weed 
troubles. In our own test plots, we have found that 
the most economical seeding, all things considered, is 
two bushels of seed per acre, sowed solid with a wheat 
drill. This applies to beans the size of the Dunfield, 
which would probably be equivalent to five or six 
pecks of Wilson or Virginia. Heavier seeding does not 
eem to increase the tonnage to any extent. 

Many poor stands result from covering the beans 
too deeply. Where the heavy grain drill is used in 
loose soil, often the seed is sowed deeper than intended, 








and after one hard rain the disk tracks are leveled, with 
the dirt packed over the beans so that many of them are 
never able to push theirway to the surface. In such cases, 
something must be done to help them and the mere 
scratching of the surface will not always suffice. In one 
extreme case we had to use the disk and tractor to loosen 
the soil enough for the beans to get thru, but it saved the 
situation. To avoid this trouble, the seed should be 
planted just as shallow as possible—in fact, barely 
covered in the disk tracks. 


THE proper time to cut soybeans for hay is being 
studied at the Purdue Experiment Station from the 
standpoint of the cows that eat the hay. The verdict of 
the cows is interesting in that it has upset some of the 
preconceived ideas about the matter. Cows fed on late- 
cut hay (that is, hay cut when the [ Continued on page 5¢ 
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Mount Victoria Farms, Hudson Heights, 
Quebec. Owned by T. B. Macaulay, and 
managed by J. E. Chandler.* “Mount Victoria 
Farms is internationally known for produc- 
ing some of the finest and best-known Hol- 
steins in America. Johanna Rag Apple Pabst, 
six times All-American sire, was bred at the 


LITTLE VISITS TO FAMOUS AMERICAN FARMS 








farms, and is one of the most outstanding 
bulls of the breed in America. Triune Pa- 
poose Piebe (shown at the right), five times 
All-American cow, is probably the most fa- 
mous cow in America.” 

*Mr. Chandler has owned Buicks for the past 
ten years. 

















7995 «+e FOR A BIG, LUXURIOUS, 





BUICK EIGHT SEDAN 


When it was announced that a new Buick 
Eight sedan would be priced as low as 
$995, f. o. b. Flint, Mich., the response was 
overwhelming. Thousands who had al- 
ways wanted a Buick found it difficult to 
believe that the pride, the comfort and the 
luxury of Buick ownership were so easily 
within their reach. 


And yet, at this new low price, this big, 
3500 Ib. Buick Eight sedan offers all the 
fundamental features which give Buick 
three-to-one leadership over any other 
eight in its price class. 


There is the new Wizard Control which 
combines Automatic Clutch, Controlled 
Free Wheeling and Silent-Second Syncro- 
Mesh Transmission, the most important 
contribution to easier driving since the 
self-starter. There is the new Buick Valve- 
in-Head Straight Eight Engine, even larger, 
more powerful, more spirited than ever. 


And Fisher has designed a splendid new 
body for the 1932 Buick... a body that in 
line and color; in roomy comfort and taste- 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM .. 


fully appointed luxury; in sturdiness and 
craftsmanship...is notable, even for Buick. 


Yes, this new Buick Eight sedan is a great 
car... a Buick through and through... 
providing Buick performance, Buick stam- 
ina, Buick capacity to serve dependably 
for 150,000 miles and more. 


Visit your Buick dealer. Drive this new 
Buick Eight... then you will realize why 
Buick owners stick to Buick year after year 
... why Buick out-sells every other eight 
in its price class, three to one .. . and 
why this big, roomy Buick, priced below 
a thousand dollars, is the car for you. 

















+ PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


THE NEW BU ICK EIGHT WITH 


Wizard Control 
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Something New in Haymaking 
Chopping Hay Doubles Mow Capacity 


Note: There is not enough good hay raised 
in the Middlewest. Lack of adequate storage 
space is responsible for a great waste of that 
actually produced and harvested. If chopping 
will reduce waste without adding to the cost of 
haying, we are interested. In the first part 
of this article, J. Brownlee Davidson, consulting 
agricultural engineer for Successful Farming 
and head of the department of agricultural 
engineering at Iowa State College, will discuss 
the mechanical side of hay chopping. He will 
be followed by Dr. C. Y. Cannon, in charge of 
the dairy husbandry department at the same 
institution. Dr. Cannon will tell about the 
feeding of chopped hay.—Editors. 


| Se in the practice of 
chopping hay as it is placed in 
storage is rapidly spreading over 
those sections of the United States 
where this crop is stored in barns for 
feeding livestock. The method has 
been followed for many years in the 
alfalfa-growing sections of the West 
but more recently farmers in the 
Middlewest and the East have been 
trying chopping with success. 

Chopping, as it is usually prac- 
ticed, consists in running the hay 
thru a cutter equipped with a blower 
for delivering the chopped hay into 
the barn or hay loft. The chopper is 
similar to a silage cutter except that 
feed rolls are necessary for condens- 
ing and feeding the loose hay into 
the cutter. A 1S- to 18-inch 


tial to keep the knives very sharp or 
the power required will be excessive. 

At Iowa State College, where ex- 
periments have been conducted in 
chopping hay, it was found that hay 
could be chopped with an 18-inch 
cutter operated by three men at the 
rate of 5.6 tons per hour. Under 
more favorable conditions it is re- 
ported that hay can be chopped with 
the same cutter at the rate of 7% 
tons per hour. 

Assuming 5 tons per hour to be 
an average rate, the labor expendi- 
ture for chopping and placing in 
storage will be six-tenths of an hour 
for each ton. To the cost of labor 
must be added the cost of the trac- 
tor for one-fifth of an hour and the 
cost of the use of the machine. The 
labor requirement for putting hay 
into the mow with a fork is usually 
considerably more, altho with slings 
delivering hay to a large mow the 
labor may be somewhat less. 


ONE of the most inviting features 
of hay chopping is the reduced vol- 
ume of storage space required for 
chopped hay. Farmers report that 


nearly twice as much chopped hay 
as bulk hay can be stored in a given 
space. Part of the increased capacity 


is due to the ease with which the 
entire space can be filled. Ordinarily, 
it can be estimated that chopped 
hay will occupy 60 percent of the 
space required for bulk hay. 

A word of caution is needed in 
connection with the storage of 
chopped hay to guard against over- 
loading mow floors and walls planned 
for bulk hay, due to the increased 
weight of chopped hay which may 
be stored. 

The experiments at the Iowa 
Experiment Station to date indicate 
that, if there is any difference in the 
keeping of chopped and bulk hay, it 
is in favor of chopped hay. Hay with 
as much as 30 percent water has 
been put into storage and a good 
quality of brown hay resulted. 


EXPERIMENTS in the keeping 
of baled hay indicate that in general 
hay with less than 20 percent water 
can be expected to keep without 
question. Hay containing 23 to 30 
percent water may mold, and hay 
containing 50 to 35 percent will 
produce brown hay. Hay with more 
than 35 percent water is almost sure 
to spoil. 

Chopped hay, since :t contains 
less air, is less | Continued on page 46 





cutter is desirable for rapid 
work, altho a smaller cutter 
may be used. The cutter 
usually has the feed ar- 
ranged to cut lengths of % 
to I inch but finer chopping 
an be arranged. The length 

of the chopped hay pieces 
ire larger than the set of 
the feed because the stems 
ire not cut at right angles. 
The hay chopper can also 

ve used for cutting silage. 
\n 18-inch cutter will re- 
juire from 20 to 30 horse- 

power to drive. It is essen- 





With this chopping outfit and 
seven men 136 tons of hay were 
cut and stored in six days 
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New 


Silence 
plus Safety 


For complete safety, tires 
must have center traction 
—massive blocks of rub- 
ber in the tread-center, 
where the tire meets the road. 


But to make tires quiet-running, it is much easier 
to put sled-runner ribs of rubber in the center of the 
tread. 

Goodyear gives you silence and safety both—in 
the new Goodyear Silent All-Weather—-the only 
noiseless non-skid tire. 


It keeps all the traction of the famous All-Weather 
Tread— it engineers silence into center traction by 
shifting a fraction of an inch of rubber on those husky 
traction blocks, to make some larger than others. 
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“TOUGH LUCK,” 


he called it— 


but the fact was, he got an 


Inbalanced Tire! 


This weakness attacks tires from 
within. Unseen, unknown, it strikes 
without warning when you ride on 


cost® ne unbalanced tires 
e 


What that tire could do sounded swell in the sales- 
room. 

The dealer showed him a long list of specifications — 
tread thickness—weight—plies—and what-have-you. 

But the trouble was—these combined to make an 
unbalanced tire. 

Many a tire that looks good for thousands of addi- 
tional miles fails because of this trouble. 

Because it’s unbalanced, the tread and carcass fight 
each other. 

No matter how thick and husky the tread— it can’t 
give you any more mileage than you can get from the 
carcass beneath it. 

No matter how many plies there are in the carcass — 
they’re useless without a tread that can match them in 
endurance. 

Both parts of a tire must be equally and uniformly 
good—both balanced in quality, both balanced in 
strength, both balanced in lasting-ability—if you are to 
get your full money’s worth. 

You get balanced tires when you buy Goodyears. 

To develop balanced design, Goodyear has the 
world’s greatest rubber laboratories. To safeguard 
uniformity, Goodyear maintains the world’s closest 
control of rubber manufacturing processes. To test 
balanced construction, Goodyear operates the world’s 
largest tire testing fleet. 

It is this skill in development—this watchfulness 
over uniformity—this ceaseless checking of the fin- 
ished product which makes Goodyear Tires outrun 
others. 

The fact that millions of people like yourself have 
found that Goodyear builds the best values in tires, 
makes more people buy and ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind. 

Why shouldn’t you ride on the finest tires—Good- 
year Tires? They cost no more! 

TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear the Revellers Quartet, Good- 


year Concert Dance Orchestra and a feature guest artist every Wednesday 
night, over N. B. C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations. 
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What Is New in Farmin 


Tips You Can Use Today 


|, a barley varieties differ 
sharply in quality for malting, and 
therefore in market price, the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion recommends that growers recog- 
nize two distinct types of barley— 
one for market and one for feed— 
and select a variety suited to the 
use intended for the crop. 

Velvet and other varieties suitable 
for malting now command premi- 
ums of from 10 to 15 cents a bushel 
over other varieties, such as Trebi, 
that are unsatisfactory for malting 
or pearling. When prices were higher 
the difference amounted to 20 cents 
or more. In view of this discrimina- 
tion, no farmer can afford to market 
a barley of low malting quality. 

On the other hand, some of the 
poor malting varieties are equal in 
feeding value to the good malters 
and yield higher. Minnesota trials 
for several years have demonstrated 
that both Glabron and Trebi out- 
yield Velvet and Improved Man- 
churia and hence have an advantage 
for the farmer who raises feed barley. 
Glabron has yielded 7 percent more 
than Manchuria, and Trebi 19 per- 
cent more. In any barley growing 
section similar differences will be 
found among the varieties adapted. 

The three varieties named are of 
wide adaptation. Velvet and Glab- 
ron are both smooth-awned, but 
Glabron is low in malting quality. 
Trebi yields higher than Glabron, 
but is rough-awned and weak- 
strawed. Glabron is stiff-strawed 
and stands up well. 

There has been a feeling that 
Trebi is inferior in feeding value to 
other varieties, but this has been 
disproved by feeding experiments at 
the Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota stations. The Minne- 
sota results showed that exactly the 
same amounts of Trebi and Man- 

churia were required to produce 100 

pounds gain in pigs. The pigs fed 
lrebi ate somewhat less per day 
than those on Manchuria and made 
correspondingly slower gains, but 
not enough slower to offset Trebi’s 
larger yields which make its cost 4 
to § cents a bushel less than that of 
other varieties —Harold L. Harris, 
Minnesota. 


* 

In New Jersey tests, three lots of 
hicks were fed a ration consisting 
of 99 percent yellow corn and 1 per- 
ent of salt and liquid skimmilk. 
When the first lot was 11 days old, it 
was exposed to sunlight thru a good 
glass substitute. The second lot was 


exposed to sunlight thru a 
glass substitute for three 
days, and the third lot was 
kept entirely away from the 
sunlight. The tests showed 
the one day’s exposure to 
winter sunshine thru a good 
glass substitute resulted in a 
marked improvement in the 
bone formation and delayed 
leg weakness. The longer 
exposure was even more 
effective. 


* 

Recent Michigan tests 
show that while artificially 
heating the laying house for 
the poultry flock increased 
egg production, yet the in- 
crease was not enough to be 
profitable. 


* 

Tests by the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
indicate that when cows 
are milked three times daily 
over a long period of from 
seven months to a year, 
they produce 20 percent 
more milk and 21 percent 
more butterfat than when milked 
twice daily. Milking four times a 
day only increased the milk 7 per- 
cent and the butterfat 6 percent 
more than when milked three times 
a day. Changing milkers resulted in 
an almost negligible decrease in milk 
production. Milking and feeding 
regularly increased milk production 
almost 4 percent, and butterfat pro- 
duction more than 5 percent as com- 
pared with irregular care. 


This new vacuum cleaner makes 
grooming the cows an easy job. It 
also grooms horses and cleans auto- 
mobile upholstery 











Heads of Velvet, a smooth-awned barley (see item 


Studying the results of threshing 
with a combine on Indiana farms, it 
was found that the grain from the 
combine was normally of as high a 
quality as that from the binder and 
thresher. When properly adjusted 
and operated, the combine saved a 
higher percentage in grains _har- 
vested than did the binder and 
thresher. When weedy or weak- 
strawed grains, such as oats, were 
harvested the windrow method was 
more satisfactory than direct com- 
bining. When there were more than 
120 acres to cut annually, the aver- 
age cost of harvesting with a com- 
bine was less than the average cost 
for the binder and thresher. 


In South Dakota experiments, 
where barley and corn were com- 
pared in feeding 2-year-old steers 
and beef calves, it was found that 
the barley was not quite equal to 
corn for either class of animals. 
Similar results were found in com- 
paring barley with corn for pig 
feeding. The average of the experi- 
ments with ground barley and a pro- 
tein supplement fed to pigs on pas- 
ture showed that barley had 86 per- 
cent of the feeding value of corn, 
while for pigs in dry lot, it had 95 
percent of the feeding value of corn. 


Recent Michigan tests show that 
dairy calves [ Continued on page 51 
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Better Homes and Club W ork 


Over a long period of years the building of 
better homes has been a significant theme in the 
development of 4-H club work. Here are some 
extracts from a speech made by Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, one of the early pioneers in 4-H club work: 

“If much can be done for boys to interest and 
instruct them in their life work, much more can be 
done for girls. Teach them . . . how by a simple 
ae the environment of the home may be 
transformed into a place of beauty . . . The farm 
must be made a place of beauty, so attractive that 
every passing stranger inquires, ‘Who lives in that 
lovely home?’” 

Twenty-five years have passed since Dr. Knapp 
made these statements. If he were alive now he 
would rejoice at the remarkable changes which 
have taken place in the home thru the work of the 
boys and- girls in 4-H clubs. And now we wonder 
what changes will take place in farm homes 25 
years from today when the boys and girls who now 
belong to 4-H clubs have grown up. 


Passing on the Depression 


EARNINGS available for dividends to common 
stockholders of concerns handling dairy products 
were 42 percent greater in 1931 than in 1928, 
whereas in that period the gross income of agri- 
culture dropped 41 percent. Tobacco companies 
increased their earnings 41 percent, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that farmers were paid record low 
prices for what tobacco they were able to sell. 
Comparable earnings of automobile and truck 
manufacturers decreased 75 percent, and the steel 
industry was reduced to a deficit basis. 

This information was given in a radio address 
by James C. Stone, chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, at the Land O’ Lakes annual meeting. 
Stone explained further that these companies 
have been able to maintain their volume because 
people must eat and they will smoke. Further- 
more, these concerns have retained their profit 
margins because they were able to maintain the 
spread between what they paid the farmer and 
the price the consumer paid. 

The farmer likewise maintained his volume on a 
fairly steady basis. But his business did not prove 
depression proof because the margin between what 
it costs him to produce and the price he is paid 
for his product has vanished. In other words, the 
farmer caught the full force of retail price reduc- 
tions. Until he organizes sufficient codperative 
bargaining power, he can expect such treatment. 

No one can blame concerns handling farm prod- 
ucts for taking advantage when there is no resist- 
ance. The blame is all on farmers for their failure 
to market together thus making bargaining power 
of sufficient size to force the other fellow to take 
some of the reduction in retail prices. 

Dealers, distributors, and processors, says Mr. 
Stone, know that the development of codperative 
marketing will make it impossible to shift the full 
burden of price reductions back to the farmer. 
That is the reason, he concludes, why the farmer 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


today has so many “friends” putting forth such 
tremendous effort to “‘save” him from the Farm 
Board. In the words of Mr. Stone, it is clearly a 
case of organized business working against unor- 
ganized agriculture. 


When You Buy 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING introduces into your 
home each month several hundred advertisers who 
have goods or services for sale. Besides being the 
source of a vast amount of information designed 
to help and inspire, our publication also represents 
a market place for the dines needed on your farm 
and in your home. 

We experience a feeling of pleasure in bringing 
buyer and seller together. For nearly 30 years, or 
since Successful Farming was founded, we have 
guaranteed every reader of our paper against loss 
suffered from unscrupulous advertisers. Because 
our money backed this guarantee, we naturally 
have been very careful to exclude from our adver- 
tising columns any concern which we had cause to 
believe would not deal squarely, or whose mer- 
chandise might injure any member of your family. 

Thru long years of square dealing between 
readers, advertisers, and Successful Farming, a 
fine mutual confidence has been developed. When 
buying in an unfamiliar field, or when making a 
choice between several lines, you have for a guide 
the advertising you have read in Successful Farm- 
ing. But you will frequently be urged to try some- 
thing just as good (and perhaps costing less) 
about which you know nothing either thru experi- 
ence, brand name, or the reputation of the maker. 
A certain amount of experimenting is doubtless 
worth while but in these days when every dollar 
must count you expect your money’s worth on 
every deal. 

Substitution of unknown products for those 
requested is most frequently done because there is 
a larger margin of profit in the unknown. There is 
also the desire for the unknown to ride into public 
favor on the reputation of a known line. Extrava- 
gant claims for these waifs are easily made because 
their makers have no reputation built by years of 
conscientious dealing at stake. 


Plant a Washington Tree 


THE two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington will be celebrated until 
Thanksgiving. We strongly urge that at least one 
good book on the life of Washington be read aloud 
during that time in every home into which Suc- 
cessful Farming goes. When we are bewildered by 
present conditions such reading makes possible a 
new consecration of our lives to the practical ideal- 
ism on which our country was built. 

As a tribute to Washington on this occasion, 
millions of trees will be planted. It is not too late 
this spring to plant your tree. Along the roadside 
little trees are struggling for a place in the sun. A 
few minutes spent in transplanting one of these 
trees to a bare place near your house will yield 
returns in shade and beauty far beyond your 
expectations. Plant a Washington tree. 
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the Farmer 


Note: The authors are members of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In the March 
Successful Farming they told about the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. Letters criticising these 
banks have been sent ta the authors, whose com- 
ments are found at the close of this article, which 
was written March 20. Unfortunately, many 
letters came too late for comment. We hope to 
use them later —Editors. 


| credit measures, designed to 
check deflationary influences and 
promote general economic recovery, 
have been adopted by the federal 
government as a part of its recon- 
struction program. In this article, we 
shall discuss these measures briefly 
and explain how they are expected 
to help farmers. 

First was the creation of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
with a capital of five hundred million 
dollars and power to expand its re- 
sources, thru the sale fe cos nbd 
and other obligations, to a total of 
two billion dollars. This provides an 
immense pool of credit, in part sup- 
plied and in remaining part guaran- 
teed by the government, to be used 
in liquidating frozen assets and in- 
creasing the availability of credit. 

It obviously would be impossible 
for any one organization to deal with 
ill individual cases where such help 
s needed. Therefore it was provided 


The fundamental soundness of good farm real estate is now being impressed upon those who were lured away by investments that promised 
high rates, and liquidity, which in farm language often meant just plain water. Scene taken from a hill near Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Reeonstruction Credit and 








By Eric Englund and Fred L. Garlock 


that existing financial agencies be 
used for distributing the credit to 
those who qualify for it. The corpo- 
ration is authorized to make loans to 
a great variety of financial institu- 
tions, including all types that make 
loans to farmers, and these are ex- 
pected to pass the benefits along to 
their local communities. 

Additional provision, however, 
was made for farmers, railroads, and 
depositors of failed banks. A fund of 
$50,000,000, with possible increase 
to $200,000,000, was set aside for 
direct loans to farmers. This fund is 
being administered by the secretary 
of agriculture. Furthermore, a sum 
not exceeding $200,000,000 may be 
used for loans to banks that are 
closed or in process of liquidation. 
This is intended to avoid prevent- 
able loss to depositors and liquidate 
the purchasing power that is tied up 
in suspended banks. Provision was 
also made for assistance to railroads, 
whose obligations are held by thou- 
sands of private and corporate in- 
vestors. 

Still further assistance is provided 
by the Glass-Steagall law which 
authorized Federal reserve banks, 
under certain circumstances, to 
make advances to member banks on 
assets that are not eligible for redis- 
count, and provides a somewhat 
broader base for the issuance of 





Federal reserve notes. This measure 
is intended to make more Federal 
reserve credit available so that banks 
will be better able to meet the needs 
of their depositors and borrowers. 
The government also sponsored 
the antihoarding program, and is 
supporting it by issuing special one- 
year certificates of indebtedness 
bearing 2 percent interest. These 
“‘baby bonds” are as safe as the 
credit of the government itself, and 
are designed to attract the funds of 
those who may have lost confidence 
in the safety of other investments. 


ANOTHER measure, designed to 
strengthen the capital structures of 
the Federal land banks and of the 
local farm loan associations, au- 
thorizes the Treasury to subscribe 
for 125 million dollars of new capital 
stock of the Federal land banks. Of 
this sum 25 millions may be used 
only to extend, when conditions 
justify, mortgage obligations du the 
land banks. The new capital is ex- 
pected to enable the Federal land 
banks to increase their lending oper- 
ations. 

Moreover, Congress has author- 
ized the secretary of agriculture to 
use 10 million dollars, from the un- 
expended balances of former loan 
appropriations and from collections 
on earlier [ Continued on page 56 
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Kges That Bring a 


Premium 
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For over twenty years I was just 
as careless as my neighbors in taking 
care of eggs. Then you told me how 
easy it was to get more money for 
the same work.” Mr. Peterson of 
Nobles County, Minnesota, was ex- 
plaining why and how he always 
brought in the cleanest snow-white 
eggs grading around 98 percent tops. 

He went on to say: “That straw 
loft I put in my old henhouse is just 
the thing. If I had done that years 
ago I would have more money now. 
Before that I couldn’t keep the 
eggs clean and my hens would al- 
ways get sick but now those troubles 
are over and I enjoy gathering such 
fine eggs. 

“T used to buy lots of things I 
didn’t need to try to keep the hens 
healthy and produce good eggs. 
Now I have settled down to com- 
monsense methods of feeding, breed- 
ing, and housing my hens and I 
make a good profit.” 


Ti 11S testimony of Peterson is only 
a part of the things he observed and 
practiced. As we go along with this 
story we will bring out essential 
factors as they affect the produc- 
tion of eggs that will sell as tops 
—eggs that are clean, fresh, full, 
sound, and have firm contents with 
delicious flavor. 

It happened this way: Peterson 
attended an institute in town one 
day a few years ago and noted some 
of the modern methods of poultry 
keeping. Later, at his home he and 
his wife analyzed the way they were 
then doing things. They calculated 
the cost and returns from their 
efforts. Then they decided to put 
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into practice a few of the sugges- 
tions which he had gleaned from the 
institute. The first step was to re- 
model the poorly ventilated hen- 
house to a straw-loft type. This old 
henhouse had always been damp, 
and often wet, which made it im- 
possible to secure clean eggs to say 
nothing of the loss from disease and 
the lowered vitality of the stock. 





In IOWA 634 dealers are 
buying eggs on grade. The 
practice is steadily expanding. 
Consumers are becoming more 
particular about the quality 
of their eggs. That means that 
in many cases the producer 
who markets the best eggs 
will get the best price and that 
will be more true as the 
years go by. It is not hard to 
do. The simple suggestions 
made herve by Mr. . Mixa will 
pay in quality, numbers of 
eggs, in the health of the flock, 
and in satisfaction.—Editors. 











Breeding has a marked influence 
on the size, color, and number of 
eggs laid. Peterson next had his 
hens culled for breed characteristics 
and egg-laying qualities. He pur- 
chased males whose ancestry boasted 
of known egg-producing blood, and 
mated them with the best hens left. 
From these he reared the next crop 


A dry, well-ventilated poultry 
house is necessary in producing 
clean eggs 


Clean, uniform eggs are always 
in the greatest demand 






of egg producers. As time went on, 
Peterson studied the factors of pro- 
duction costs which have an impor- 
tant bearing on the net profit. 

Also, since the advent of buying 
eggs on grade has come to stay, the 
more tops produced the more the 
orofit will be. As an illustration, in 
Soin alone 634 dealers are now buy- 
ing eggs on grade. In this connection 
proper feeding proportionate with 
the cost of materials influences the 
size, soundness of shell, the body or 
internal quality, and flavor of eggs. 

An egg that has quality and 
flavor, is fresh, full, clean, of good 
size and sound shell, will usually 
insure the producer a profit regard- 
less of conditions. The eye dictates 
in a measure our likes and dislikes. 
Someone has said, “Food is bought 
on looks for the most part.” We are 
attracted by the looks of an object. 
Especially do we demand clean 
eggs. 


THE clean shell of an egg indicates 
at once to customers that it was pro- 
duced under careful and sanitary 
conditions. It costs no more to pro- 
duce clean eggs after one is once pre- 
pared and becomes accustomed to 
the changed processes necessary. 
Many of these essentials are neces- 
sary for the general health and 
productivity of the flock. They in- 
clude dry housing conditions, sani- 
tary precautions, corrected nesting 
arrangements, and feeding practice. 

The straw loft has become very 
papular, especially in the northern 
belt of states. It is simple of con- 
struction and inexpensive. It is also 
effective in [ Continued on page 48 


















By R. M. Green 


j om bottom of milk prices has 
been as elusive as the corner around 
which business is supposed to be 
turning. As with most other com- 
modities, if one had arrived at the 
most reasonable judgment he could 
as to the bottom of milk prices and 
then for good measure had added a 
year or two, he would have likely 
been nearer the truth. 

For the dairymen, as for others, in 
periods of economic stress, “it never 
rains but it pours.” To top off a situ- 
ation that was growing weaker from 


a price standpoint because of in-’ 


creasing supplies of milk cows since 
1927 and declining demand since 
1929, the market for cows in the fall 
of 1931 was so low as to dis- 
courage the selling of cows. 


Will Milk Prices Turn Up? 


a low during the following January. 

In all other cases since 1900 milk 
price lows and commodity lows have 
been made close together. Milk 
prices reached a low in their cycle in 
June, 1904; all commodities in July, 
1904. All commodities reached a low 
in March, 1908; milk, at its seasonal 
weak spot, in June, 1908. Milk 
prices reached a low in May, IgI1; 
all commodities in June, 1911. All 
commodities reached a low in De- 
cember, 1914; milk at its next sea- 
sonal low point, in July, 1915. Milk 
prices reached a low in May, 1924; 
all commodities, in June, 1924. 

All commodities reached another 
low point in their cycle in July, 


Kansas State College 


percent, 66 percent, and 33 per- 
cent. The 66 percent decline was 
from December, 1918, to June, 1921 
Cyclical low points in top No. 2 
wheat prices at Kansas City since 
1900 represent declines from previ- 
ous high points as follows: 20 per- 
cent, 37 percent, 22 percent, 26 per- 
cent, 33 percent, 66 percent, 36 per- 
cent, 35 percent, and lastly 74 per- 
cent from the high point in April, 
1928, to what is now thought to 
have been the low point in August, 
1931. The 66 percent decline was 
from May, 1917, to December, 1921. 


TF MILK makes any such propor- 

tionate decline as wheat did between 
April, 1928, and August, 1931 
it could easily register a decline 





In the year 1931, there was 
a smaller slaughter of cows and 
heifers than took place in 1930. 
Number of milk cows on hand 
January 1, 1932, therefore, 
showed another increase. On 
top of all this, the winter of 
1931-1932 has been a mild one, 
permitting late use of pastures, 
saving of feed, and increased 
milk production. 

It now appears that milk 
prices in 1932 will reach sea- 
sonal lows to be found only 
back of 1900. Butter prices are 
already back to 1904 levels. 
There are some reasonable 
grounds for believing that 1932 
will see the bottom of milk 


Witt this season see the bottom of the 
present cycle in milk prices? There are 
some reasons for thinking that it will. 
Every artificial effort possible is being 
made to support credit and to moderately 
inflate prices. Storage holdings of creamery 
butter are low. The same is true of all 
other dairy products except cheese. This 
situation should at least give fairly good 
seasonal advances in prices of dairy pro- 
ducts after the seasonal low spot in May 
to July. However, it still looks like a good 
time to cull cow herds closely. 


of 74 percent from the last 
peak in December, 1927. Such 
a decline would put the Wis- 
consin farm price at around 
60 cents a hundred at the low 
point of the cycle which might 
easily be May to July, 1932 
Another way of looking at 
the same problem is to take 
the previous years since 1900 
in which low points in the milk 
price cycle were actually made 
and note the decline from Jan- 
uary to the May, June, or July 
low. The years in which lows 
were reached were 1900, 1904, 
1908, I9II, I915, 1921, 1924. 
The seasonally low prices in 
May, June, or July expressed 





prices for the downturn that 
began about December, 1927, 
or In some sections in 1928. There is 
no assurance of this, however, but a 
number of conditions are a bit more 
favorable than a year ago. Milk 
prices are so tied up with improve- 
ment in the general commodity price 
level that little improvement in milk 
prices can be expected without some 
general improvement in commodity 
prices. 


CoMMODITY prices as repre- 
sented in the average, for a number 
of commodities reached bottom 
about June, 1901. Wisconsin farm 
prices of milk had reached bottom 
about May, 1900, or a year earlier. 
lhe year 1900, however, was a year 
when the number of dairy cattle in 
the United States was very low. 
Likewise in 1921, when the number 
‘f milk cows on farms and number 
f dairy cattle was low, Wisconsin 
farm price of milk reached bottom 
ibout June, 1921, whereas com- 
modity prices on the average reached 


1927. Except for a temporary decline 
in 1926, price of milk sold for cheese 
and to condenseries, milk prices 
failed to show a distinct cyclical 
low in 1926 or 1927. Price of milk 
sold to distributors tended right on 
up irrespective of the small 1927 
business depression. 

The prices of milk for cheese and 
for milk sold to condenseries were a 
little more sensitive than other milk 
prices. At least, they reflected the 
influence of the last commodity low 
spot, whereas the price of milk to 
distributors did not. The year 1927, 
however, was another year in which 
the number of cows on farms and 
number of dairy cattle was at low 
points, a decline in numbers having 
been under way since 1925 


THE extreme low points in Wis- 
consin farm prices of milk since 1900 
have shown declines from the pre- 
vious peak prices as follows: 46 
percent, 29 percent, 41 percent, 31 


in percent of the January price 
were as follows: 66, 62, 7 4, 
78, 61, and 70 percent, respectively. 

Assuming a decline this year to 
about 65 percent of the January 
price, it would put the seasonal low 
at around §5 to 60 cents. 

This year there is no short supply 
of milk cows to offset on the supply 
side the decreased demand from 
poor business conditions. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that this is one of 
the times when milk prices are most 
likely to follow closely the turns to 
commodity prices in general. This 
makes it worth while to refer briefly 
to prospects for a general improve- 
ment in price level. 


> 


AVERAGES of commodity prices 
have made 26 low points in their 
cycles since 1798. In 20 of the 26 
cases, the low points were reached in 
the period April to July inclusive. If 
there is to be a turn made in 1932, 
certainly the legislation passed in 
the winter of 1932 to aid price 
recovery | Continued on page 38 
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From New York City, Nichols sailed early this year for another world tour 





Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


By James T. Nichols 


New YORK CITY has out- 
stripped London and is now the 
world’s largest metropolis. This 
statement was by Dr. Joseph A. 
Hill, acting census director, as 
quoted in the New York Times, 
October 20, 1931. 

The population figure for Greater 
London is_ 8,202,818, while the 
metropolitan area of New York con- 
tains 10,901,424 people. Again, New 
York City has within a radius of 
20 miles from City Hall 9,859,813 
people, while London has within a 
radius of 20 miles from Charing 
Cross 8,912,017. The City of London 
with surrounding organized coun- 
ties has 4,396,821 while the five 
boroughs of New York City have 
6,930,446 people. 

Another reliable author says, 
““More human beings are gathered 
within commuting distance of New 
York City than have lived in any 
similar area since the world began.” 

For many years New York City 
included Manhattan Island only. 
This island is 13 miles long and from 
I to 2 miles wide. It is said that this 
most valuable piece of real estate 
was once sold for $24. Before giving 
attention to the city as it is today, 
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it will not be out of place to give 
some of its early history. 

In 1614 a stockade was built on 
the extreme southern point of the 
island which was called “Fort Man- 
hattan.” Later on the Dutch West 
India Company changed the name 
to Fort Amsterdam and the village 
that grew up nearby was called New 
Amsterdam. In 1664 the British 
gained possession and New Amster- 
dam became New York (named for 
the Duke of York). The English 
built a battery to protect their hold- 
ings and that name is still used for 
a small section of New York City. 


WHEN the British seized this 
fort and town from the Dutch the 
population was about 1,500. The 
story of the struggles and growth of 
the city during the years that fol- 
lowed 1s thrilling, to say the least. 
New York is the oldest incorporated 
city in the country. In many respects 
it has been the foremost city on the 
continent during all the years, and 
now leads all the cities in the world. 

In 1699 a City Hall was built on 
Nassau Street where the sub-treas- 
ury building now stands. In front of 
this was a whipping post, stocks, and 


a cage for criminals. When inde- 
pendence was declared the City 
Hall was turned into a capitol and 
called Federal Hall. The Declaration 
of Independence was read from the 
steps of this hall in 1776 and Wash- 
ington was inaugurated president 
there in 1789. 

When Holland and England went 
to war in 1653 the Dutch built a 
wall across the point and from this 
the present “Wall Street” got its 
name. A small stream ran down near 
the wall and women gathered there 
to wash their clothes. This was 
called “‘Virgin’s Path” at first and 
later ‘Maiden Lane.” Many of the 
streets took their names from the 
names that were used in those early 
days. 


By THE year 1800 New York had 
become quite a city but it was out- 
stripped in population by two other 
American cities. The first steamboat 
line to and from the city was on the 
Hudson between New York and 
Albany and was put in operation in 
1807. Trans-Atlantic service from 
Liverpool and New York was estab- 
lished in 1816. 

The Erie [ Continued on page 53 





As WE prepared this 
issue of Successful Farm- 
ing the remarkable con- 
trast between the picture 
on this page and the one 
opposite was mentioned 
by one of our editors. 
In which place do you 
think your boy would 
find the best surround- 
ings for happy, normal 
development? — Editors 














Squibs from a Farmer’s 


Notebook 


‘Tee last two seasons have been 
so long, dry, and hot that almost 
any kind of corn would get ripe. 
That should not unbalance our 
judgment as to the varieties that 
are safe to plant in our latitude. In 
most seasons a variety that ripens 
early so that it weighs well out- 
yields the larger, sappier, corn. 
(here is a charm, tho, about those 
big ears that is hard to resist. Grow- 
ing corn that is too big is a gamble 
with the odds unfavorable. About 
years out of 10, I figure, you find 
all the cards stacked against you. 


SOYBEANS have many qualities 
that make them a good crop with 
vhich to combat quackgrass. They 
in be planted rather late, giving 
one a good opportunity to tear up 
the quack several 


times in the 


By George W. Godfrey 


spring. They start quickly like 
most of the bean family and their 
broad leaves soon shade the quack 
plants. Then the hay crop is off the 
ground in the fall in time to give the 
quackgrass another good cultivat- 
ing before freezing. The second year 
everything is favorable to the beans 
doing a better job and the quack a 
poorer one. If the plan works nor- 
mally well, the second year should 
about eliminate all the quack and 
no crop has been lost. In truth, soy- 
beans, taken off for hay, is one of 
our best paying crops. 


THE cattle generally start out on 
sweet clover pasture this month. 
And the starting time has been our 
worst season for bloat. We always 
make it a practice to get them filled 
full of silage or hay before they start 





out. This limits the amount they 
can eat in the first rush. The plants 
are so young and tender that they 
can be taken too rapidly. We have 
always found it best for both the 
cattle and the pasture to let the 
sweet clover get at least eight inches 
high before we turned into it. About 
then it seems to start getting a little 
more fibrous. 

Later in the season there are 
many cases of bloat that come from 
the cattle getting too hungry be- 
tween feeding times. Heat and flies 
keep them off the pasture in the 
middle of the day and if they are 
locked in a yard away from feed at 
night they go out too hungry the 
next morning. Once they are well 
filled they should never get real 
hungry again on any legume pas- 
ture. But with | Continued on page 52 
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Let the Garden Pay the Taxes 
Make It a Real One This Year 


By L. S. Goode 


S, THOROLY has the value of 
the farm-garden been proved that 
one of the provisions essential to 
obtaining a government crop loan 
this past season has been a pledge 
to plant a garden of sufficient size 
to insure an ample supply of garden 
products for the home. Remember, 
behind these loans was the definite 
expectation that they would be paid. 
Conservative estimates of the actual 
value of a good garden range from 
$68 to $125. When there is 
a garden on the farm, and a 
good one, it will feed the 
family, and the money 
brought in by the livestock 
and the field crops can be 
used for something besides 
groceries. At the same time, 
this garden will assure bet- 
ter tasting things on the 
table. Beans and corn and 
most everything else fresh 
from the garden have a bet- 
ter taste than what you can 
get from the vegetable bins 
in most any store. 

No doubt the necessary 
care that must' be put into 
tending a garden may seem 
at the time to be a consider- 
able chore. Sometimes, how- 
ever, that is because the 
garden has not been ar- 
ranged in such a fashion 
that it can be handled in the 
easiest manner. Sometimes 
it is too far from the house, 
so that it is as much of a job 
to walk to the garden as it 
is to work in it after one has 
arrived. These are things 
that can be taken care of by garden 
planning. 


WE CAN plant a succession of 
crops so that before the peas are 
gone from one planting, another 
planting is just coming into perfec- 
tion. We can do this same thing with 
sweet corn and green beans and a 
wealth of such good garden stuff. We 
can have the finest of pole beans that 
will produce from midsummer right 
up to frost and still have beans that 
can be harvested and put away for 
shelled beans. 

We can plan on having enough 
right thru the season so there will be 
a surplus to can for winter use. That 
is the way to work the garden so 
that the most can be had from it. 

It is unfortunate that no good 
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standard list of varieties can be 
given for the garden, but the choice 
of varieties naturally depends quite 
a bit on the location of the garden. 
For example, one living in Kansas 
will probably find thru most of the 
summer season that green beans 
will grow more successfully than 
peas, yet another gardener in a cool 
region will find peas more reliable 
thru the long summer season. But 
seasons have a habit of surprising 





Vegetables, fresh from garden to table, are 
reason enough for this grin of anticipation 


us with unusual weather, so plan 
your garden to contain everything 
you like to eat. 

In planning for root crops to 
store foe the winter, it is well to 
plant so that the beets, turnips, 
rutabagas, and all those vegetables 
stored in the cave or cellar, will come 
into maturity or the degree of ma- 
turity desired for winter vegetables, 
in the late autumn. Plan to have 
them before danger of injurious 
freezing, to be sure, but at least late 
enough so that the vegetables can 
go into storage in the very pink of 
quality and condition. 

Garden fertility is all-important. 
Vegetables are best where they grow 
rapidly and vigorously. To insure 
such growth there must be plant 


food in the soil, and plenty of it. 


Most vegetables are of much poorer 
quality when they suffer for lack of 
moisture, so the garden which cannot 
be irrigated and which has seemed 
to suffer because of the lack of mois- 
ture in past seasons, may well re- 
ceive extra attention. See that an 
abundance of decayed vegetable 
matter is worked into the soil, and 
it may be that a moderate amount of 
a good complete commercial fer- 
tilizer will be one of the most profit- 
able expenditures of money 
you can make on the farm. 

After all, it isn’t so much 
the size of the garden that 
is going to count; it is its 
capacity to yield. The suc- 
cess you have of making use 
of this capacity must deter- 
mine whether your garden 
is successful or not. 


AND let’s not forget some 
mention of equipment for 
this important garden job. 
A lot of effort may be re- 
duced to the minimum with 
the aid of modern equip- 
ment, equipment such as 
the wheel hoe, a hand hoe 
that is kept clean and well 
polished, a garden rake, and 
generous use of the team 
when teams can be used. 

Below you will find an 
interesting yearly vegetable 
budget. This budget allows 
two servings of vegetables, 
besides potatoes, each day, 
one-half cup to a person. A 
larger supply is desirable. 
Multiply amount for each 
person by number in family. 


a i 
: Se ys at § 
Vegetables 5 2 33 = 5 5 dS 
AR PLZ BE FO & 
Ibs. Ibs. pts. Ibs. 
Tomatoes...... 3 110 40 35 
Greens... 6 
Swiss Chard 
Spinach 
Asparagus 68 32 18 
Lettuce 
Cabbage , 35 10 25 
Celery 7 2 = 5 
String Beans.... 20 8 8 
Peas. . 30 30 
Root Vegetables 4 
Carrots) . . 
Beets } ‘ 2 a 35 15 8 20 
Onions . 
Squash 1} a kee 
Pumpkins |.... 15 5 
Batehee= | “Fo 
~ Parsnips 15 5 
ears ears 
| We ES “ae 60 36 4 
Dried Beans|..... 1 11 : < 11 
Dried Peas j..... 
Potatoes....... 7 to 14 220 40 ‘ 160 



































VEGETABLES are 
natural foods for chil- 
dren. If properly pre- 
sented they will accept 
them with no questions 











What Greens Are Good? 


By Ruth Cessna 


cosine “greens” comprise 
both the cultivated and wild speci- 
mens of edible leaves. The cultivated 
leaves commonly used and easily 
grown or found for sale in city mar- 
kets are young turnip and ‘radish 
tops, beet tops, swiss chard, kale, 
endive, Chinese lettuce, cress, and 
leaves of young cabbage heads. 
Those small bunches of leaves 
which grow on the stalks if left 
standing after the cabbage head has 
been cut make excellent greens, too. 
Two distinct varieties of spinach, 
that exalted vegetable of recent 
years, are used, the early 
thin leafed varieties and 
theall-season thick-leafed 
kind called New Zealand 
spinach. 

Chives are coming into 
favor again. Not only are 
they very acceptable on 
the table as food but 
their lovely lavender 
Howers are an ornament 
to house and garden alike. 
Being a perennial, the 
chive plant is easy to 
cultivate. Parsley is more 
extensively used than 
ever and everyone with a 
varden can grow it with ease. It does 
nicely in window gardens, too. Never 
ittempt to use rhubarb leaves on 
account of their poisonous qualities. 

Wild greens commonly used and 


often found for sale in city markets 
are dandelions, horseradish tops, 
lamb’s-quarters, mustard, sour dock, 
and some varieties of plantain. Mus- 
tard and the broad-leafed dandelion 
are often cultivated in gardens for 
early use and canning, then the 
plants are pulled and destroyed 
before their seeds become a nuisance. 

Greens have come into importance 
in recent years because of their high 
food value. Young green raw leaves 
are among the best sources of vita- 





Try greens in your spring salads 


mins, are an excellent source of iron, 
and they furnish a roughage food 
which is not likely to be irritating to 
the digestive organs, especially when 
cooked before being eaten. 


Cooked greens are of almost equal 
food value if their juice is served in 
some way, either with the vegetable 
or in soups or gravies. The difference 
in food value is in the vitamin C 
content. Cooked greens contain very 
little, while raw ones are excellent 
sources. Greens canned by the hot- 
pack method retain more vitamin C 
than when cooked in the presence 
of air. 

Spinach, kale, and parsley seem to 
lead the others as sources of iron, but 
no doubt as research work is con- 
ducted with some of the others, they 
will prove to be of equal 
value. 

Greens contain very 
little energy value, but 
this shortcoming may be 
remedied by serving them 
with sauces and salad 
dressings high in calories. 
For those persons not re- 


energy food, they are a 
real boon. Usually they 
may be consumed in any 
quantity if served with 
dressings low in calories. 

Spinach—Raw or 
canned spinach may be 
used in any of the recipes. The new 
canned strained spinach is very de- 
sirable for soups and some other 
recipes, as some time is saved in 
preparation. | Continued on page 32 
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quiring a large amount of 

































L. WAS said of Thomas A. Edison 
that as a lad he was constantly en- 
gaged in making things out of odds 
and ends of materials and objects that 
he always managed to have at hand. 
From this desire to create, as a boy 
and as a man, great inventions were 
completed. Most of us, like the boy 
Edison, find joy in the exercise of 
creative impulses. 

The purpose of this article is to 
suggest several possibilities for the 
handy person of the house in con- 
structing equipment that will make 
the home a happier and better place 
for children. Tho we are not Edisons 
in ability or skill, some of the arti- 
cles made may serve worthy pur- 
poses in promoting happiness or in 
furthering good habits in children. 

A radio box wardrobe for children 
is a good illustration of how we may 
provide equipment that 
furthers good habits, if 
we make the most of ma- 
terials that we have at 
hand. To make a ward- 
robe containing space for 
hanging clothes, with 
shelves and drawers as 
well, provide a radio box 
of the high or lowboy 
type (depending on the 
age of the child who will 
use same, as well as what 
is available) and four 
Tokay grape boxes or 
others of similar make. 
If possible, have the 
radio box about the same 
depth as the length of 
the boxes used for draw- 
ers. The dimensions of 
the radio box wardrobe 
shown in the picture are 
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Help your child to form good habits with the 
aid of a radio box wardrobe. The one shown 
here is a combination of utility and beauty 











A combined desk and bookcase made from apple 
boxes provides a place for the interests and ac- 


tivities of childhood 


Furnish for the Children 


Help Them to Help Themselves 


44 X 32 inches. It is 24 inches in 
depth. (A 20-inch depth would be 
better.) 

Dried fruit boxes also make good 
drawers. Crates in which fresh 
peaches are marketed are too fragile 
for use as drawers. Some scrap lum- 
ber will be necessary to construct 
the drawer supports and the hat 
shelf. Castors should be provided for 
each corner of the wardrobe for ease 
in moving it about. 


THE wardrobe illustrated is cov- 
ered on four sides with wall or com- 
position board to make it more 
sightly and more substantial, altho 
this feature is not a necessity. The 
model illustrated has two doors, but 
when the handy man is none too 
handy, or lacks precious time, these 
can be dispensed with. A curtain of 








By Alma H. Jones 


crash, or other appropriate material, 
hung by rings on a rod, will serve the 
purpose of keeping dust from the 
clothing on the hangers. 

In constructing the interior of the 
wardrobe, an open space about 8 
inches in depth should be left below 
the drawers for shoes and bedroom 
slippers. A space above the drawers 
—about 10 inches—is left to be 
utilized for a hat shelf. The box 
drawers are sandpapered and knobs 
are attached. The drawers should 
move back and forth easily in the 
frame provided for them. The ward- 
robe is painted on the outside to 
match the walls or woodwork of the 
child’s room. 


"THE model shown has colored pic- 
tures, cut from magazines or cata- 
logs, pasted on each drawer to 
designate its use. For ex- 
ample, the lower drawer 
has a picture of stock- 
ings, and other drawers 
are similarly labeled for 
underwear, pajamas, 
handkerchiefs, and gloves 
or mittens. 

The shelf arrangement 
above the pole for hang- 
ing clothes may be dis- 
pensed with in the inter- 
est of a higher compart- 
ment for hanging longer 
garments as the child 
grows older. 

Certain accessories add 
to the utility of the ward- 
robe [Continued on page 35 


A play pen for baby can be 
easily made by the handy 
man of the house 





































Ask for a demonstration of 
the New 1'4-ton 4-speed In- 
ternational Model A-2. Now 
reduced to 


$615 


for the 136-inch wheelbase chassis 
f. o. b. factory 
(Dual rear wheels extra) 


The triple-combination body 
available for the new Model 
A-Zand the Six-Speed Special 
is easily converted from the 60- 
bushel grain box, shown here, 
to a flatbed platform or a 
roomy stock rack. 


The Truck of Quatity and LONG Lire 
Now Sells at POPULAR PRICE 


e@ @ &N any low-cost hauling program the quality wg 

truck is a vital essential—as necessary in the 
saving of valuable time and labor as mechanical power 
in the field. International has always had a reputation as 
the truck of true hauling economy. Once purchased it 
stays dependably on the job, ready to cope with every 
kind of road and load, low in fuel consumption and up- 
keep cost, certain to last for years and years. Interna- 
tionals have earned back several times their purchase 
price on thousands of farms. 


Today International trucks are a better investment | Lower Your Costs with 
than ever, for the prices on all the popular models have a Farmall 
been greatly reduced. Recent reductions, without any sac- Save valuable time and expensive 
rifice of quality, enable you to get the latest-design 1%-ton aul, Gee enaeineny Rpiee ae 


your crops and operations withthe | 








Model A-2 for $615. The new Six-Speed Special now | all-purpose McCormick-Deering 
sells for $665. The new 6-cylinder, 1%-ton Model A-3 is Farmall. With either the original 
priced at $795. These prices are for 136-in. wheelbase Sue Pea 66 Che Se rover 


Farmall 30 you can take a 4-row 





chassis f. o. b. factory. | cultivating outfit into the corn or 

. . . | cotton field and cultivate up to 65 

Put your hauling up to an International truck. Don’t Beers we ete Sad 

be content with less than International quality. It will with a 2 or 4-row planter, 24 to 46 

pay you definite returns in economical mileage from the acres a day. The Farmall is practical 

tart and will continue doing it long after the truck ies: hr decngedere pie aye ed 

very sta ; ; g g C | size, and one man with a Farmall 

of poorer quality has worn itself out. You want long can handle all power operations on 
truck life, minimum upkeep, lowest costs, and hauling sat- 200 acres and more. 











isfaction— you can get them all in an International. And EE 
remember that no service equals International branch 

and McCormick-Deering dealer service. Ask the nearest 

branch or dealer for a demonstration of any of these 

trucks. Write us for a catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 
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Long stemmed flowers call for tall slender vases 
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Bowls of flowers are nice for occasional tables 


Bring the Garden Indoors 


By Ruth Braucht Jacobs 


NV, LIKE the sentiment flowers 


give to a home—whether it be that 
of the gay zinnias along the garden 
path, the bowl of moist, cool roses 
at the evening meal, the bright wild 
phlox we hunt in nearby fields, or 
the pear tree, majestic with white 
blossoms. Growing flowers can be 
such a fascinating family project. 
And when I say this, I am reminded 
of the time when I was “growing up” 
and the whole family turned loose to 
gather rocks for a flower bed, on 
which my eldest sis- 
ter had set her heart. 

Every rainy day 
found us dragging 
and tugging rocks in- 
to the back yard. It 
was finished in due 
time but I know now 
that it never bore 
any semblance of 
beauty. In fact, it 
was ugly, but we 
showed it on down 
thru the years with 
much gusto, toevery- 
one who passed that 
way. After all, I 
guess our hearts were 
right and that is the 


A simple decoration, yet 
very effective. Roses lend 
an air of elegance to the 
dinnertable 





thing that means the most. Children 
by instinct love flowers. Perhaps it 
is their brightness that first attracts 
them. They like nestling close to 
Mother Earth and burying their 
hands or feet deep in her soft body. 
They are ever alert to growing 
things. 

Have you ever known children 
who didn’t like picking flowers and 
giving them to someone they liked 
very, very much? A beloved teacher 
always receives endless flower tokens. 


I think one of my fondest childhood 
recollections was the time I visited 
my grandmamma and she let me go 
into her old-fashioned back yard 
flower garden to pick the nastur- 
tiums and sweet peas. 

Any encouragement to children 
should come from yourself loving 
flowers enough that the bursting of 
the first wee yellow rose by the gate 
is an occasion, the planting of seeds 
almost a sacred ritual, and the 
making and [ Continued on page 22 
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SPONSORED BY 


THOMPHING CORNERS post toastiEs 


—-* ATSO ON THE AIR: Tune in on the doings of Thompkins Corners, every- 
body’s old home town. Every Thursday evening, National Broadcasting Co., WJZ—Blue 


Network, Coast to Coast. April 21st 8:30 to 9:00 Central Standard Time— April 28th and thereafter 7:30 to - 
8:00 Central Standard Time. A General Foods Program sponsored by Post Toasties, the Wake-Up Food. 


* GEE AUNT MARTHy, SNEED ’N ELMER GET THEIR MAN 
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SURE TASTE GooD. LOOK ,SNEED, | wour ott LISTEN, SNEED, | GOT AN . 
prin ’ H* 5SOO.REWARD USMAIL ai — \DEA HOW TO WN THAT 
| COULD #3 HGEE , WE COULD + & Two BiTS.-BZZ-Bz2! SLIP IT BACK IN THE 
CARLOAD! 1 BoTH BUYA \= = 1 YFANE 'N NO= 
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PAY You 25¢ To-caTcH 
WHO EVERS A-HELPIN' 
HISSELF TO THEM TEN 
CENT SEEGARS. 
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OF ENERGY THAT You NEXT MORNING Quick, SNEED | I{By THE way.! (eu you GouP Tie ROAD 

FETCH A PAILOF WHAT'S THE | | a PIECE TOWARDS SORDIS, 
GET QUICK BECAUSE WATER, UNCLE oo ST] | AND TURN LEFT AT HI 
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Have Post Toasties for breakfast tomorrow morn- 
ing—and every morning. Millions relish these crisp, 
crunchy golden flakes of corn—so delicious with 
milk or cream—so invigorating and refreshing. It’s 
the Wake-Up Food— 
gives you quick new 
energy. Economical, 
too—a lot for your 
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Attach this coupon to top flap from one 
package of Post Toasties and you will be 
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shrewd wit and humor that has made 
Mayor Matt Thompkins one of radio's 
oS) favorite characters. It’s a riot of fun! 
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Bring the Garden Indoors 


placing of a bouquet an adventurous 
and enchanting task. 

I knew a country lad whose heart was 
wrapped up in flowers and seed catalogs 
almost from the time he could read. His 
room was crammed with all manner of 
growing things. Colored plates of too- 
perfect roses, pansies, and the like 
adorned the four walls. It was not an un- 
common thing for his mother to find him 
night after night out in his rose garden 
fast asleep, with only an old lantern 
standing guard. Needless to tell you 
that he chose flowers for his life’s work. 

Surely one of the greatest joys in 
growing flowers is the harvest. My 
first lesson in picking flowers still holds 
good today. Flowers should be cut, 
not pulled, from the main plant. 


when the flowers are placed in a clear 
glass vase. This is true of jonquils and 
iris but we may keep marigolds, zinnias, 
daisies, peonies, and similar flowers 
longer if we strip away the lower leaves. 


Wuen we study Mother Nature 
closely, we find that she seldom makes a 
mistake and seems to know best how to 
attain the beautiful. Follow her sugges- 
tions and use the green foliage of the 
flower with it instead of ferns or foreign 
greenery. She also realizes that buds and 
half-blown flowers are likewise beauti- 
ful so we will include these along with 
the full-blown flowers. 

An odd number of flowers, as 3, 5, or 7, 
particularly when using few blossoms, 





[| Continued from page 20 | 


color that blended becomingly with the 
blue. 

Flowers should harmonize with the 
table accessories or with the color 
scheme used. Colored glass prompts us 
to watch this ever so much more closely 
than when using clear glass. Cream and 
pink flowers with maybe wee touches of 
yellow go prettily with blue glass. Yel- 
low flowers with accents of orchid or 
pink are nice with green glass. Pink 
glass is less difficult since most colors go 
with it nicely, particularly mixed garden 
flowers. 

It’s strange how some people seem to 
possess this instinct of natural color 
harmony, proportion, and appropriate- 
ness for arranging flowers, while others 

may try their entire lives to achieve 





Scissors are best for this and par- 


it with no avail. Anyway, let’s live 





ticularly for beginners. A knife is 
also fine. Expert rose gardeners 
cut their blossoms with a knife, 
using a slant-wise cut, since this 
exposes more surface of the stem 
to absorb water. Some flowers 
may be picked by breaking. 
Peonies come under this class 
and so do carnations or any flower 
that breaks easily at a joint of 
the stem. 

Flowers should not be picked 
while thé sun is shining. Late 
evening or early morning is best. 
Some prefer early morning since 


the flowers have had _ sufficient 
time to become saturated with 
cool dew. 


After the flowers are gathered, 
place them loosely in a generous 
sized receptacle filled with cold 
water. It is a good idea to carry 
a bucket of water to the garden 
with you. The water should cover 
at least two-thirds of the stem of 
each flower. To get the best re- 
sults the receptacle with the flowers 
should be set in the basement or 








THE DREAMER 


Before the world, a dreamer dreamed, 
And ever since have dreamers dreamed, 
And in their dreams have visions gleamed 
Of what was not, but of what seemed 
Might come to be. 


The dreamer dreams. It must be so. 
He leads where others feared to go. 
He senses what they do not know, 
And from his dreams, achievements grow. 
The dreamer sets us free. 
—Atson SEcor. 


intimately with flowers, loving them 
all the while, and perhaps they will 
become a part of aur being. It seems 
much more pleasant to me to ima- 
gine flowers having gone into our 
making than many material things 


of which I can think. 


Tomato Juice 
Tomato juice time is drawing 


near and since it is both delicious 
and nutritious we must have a good 
recipe. It contains an abundance 
of vitamins A, B, and C, and it is 
relished by everyone from 8 months 
to 80 years of age. 

Wash the tomatoes and cut them 
into fourths, removing any bruised 
spots. Put them in a big kettle 
and add water to just cover. Bring 
to a boil and smash the tomatoes 
a little with the potato masher. 
Don’t boil them over 3 to 5 min- 
utes. Remove from the fire and 
cool and then put them thru a 
strainer. This will remove the 











cellar, away from all drafts, for 6 
to 24 hours. 

A draft at any time shortens the life 
of flowers since it tends to dry them out. 
A cool atmosphere is best for flowers 
since warm air also carries away their 
moisture. The idea that salt, aspirin, hot 
water, and the like revive flowers is not 
practiced by florists, so it must not be of 
much consequence. 

One of the easiest lessons in flower 
arrangement is to keep the ends of the 
stems even with your thumb as you ar- 
range them one by one for a bouquet. 
This gives an uneven, graceful, loose 
effect which is desirable. Sweet eas, 
cosmos, and like flowers shape * sg 
selves very well when arranged in this 
fashion. 


We ARE taught to place flowers one 
at a time in a vase. Sometimes this is 
difficult if the opening of the vase is 
large. There are some nice new flower- 
holders coming on the market now which 
help to give the flowers a natural ap- 
pearance. 

Flowers keep better if the leaves on 
the stems under the water are stripped 
off, since the leaves and stems decay 
quickly and pollute the water. There are 
instances when this is not carried out, 
for the leaves give a charming effect 
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are easier to arrange than an even num- 
ber. When using a few slender stalks of 
flowers like the iris, delphiniums, or 
lilies, never cross the stems in the vase. 
They seldom grow in this manner and 
never look natural. This is a good rule to 
follow when arranging any bouquet. 

There is no place in the home where 
flowers give greater cheer than on the 
table where we eat our daily bread. 
These must be kept very fresh and 
bright. The small simple bouquet is al- 
ways correct. 

Flowers on a table must look right 
from every angle. The arrangement must 
never screen anyone’s view nor inter- 
fere with service at the table. The only 
tall arrangement permitted is the kind 
that is loosely put together: for in- 
stance, a few branches of apple blossoms 
thru which one may see. 

Roses always lend quite an air of 
elegance to a table and are especially 
fitting for company occasions. However, 
there are no hard and fast rules to follow 
as to which flowers are right and which 
are not. One of the most unusual and at- 
tractive centerpieces I have seen was a 
pewter bowl filled with half-ripened 
heads of wheat combined with blue 
cornflowers. The wheat had a silver 


skins and seeds and allow the pulp 
to go thru. Dr. Steenbock and 
his coworkers at the University of 
Wisconsin have proved that the vita- 
min A of tomato juice is in the pulp. So 
push the pulp thru the strainer and use 
it. Salt the juice to taste, bring it just 
to a boil, and seal hot in sterilized jars. 

Last summer I canned my own tomato 
juice in this fashion and it was delicious. 
I bought three-fourths of a bushel of 
tomatoes for 50 cents and from this 
quantity I got 84% quarts of juice. It 
took just two hours to make it. Count- 
ing my time worth 50 cents an hour, the 
tomato juice cost about 18 cents a quart. 
A quart retails at 30 cents at my grocer’s 
and aside from price, I think that my 
product is superior. —M. H. IL., Wis. 





Prevention and Control of Farm Fires. 
Here is a sturdy volume edited by Alson 
Secor under the direction of a joint com- 
mittee authorized and appointed by the 
National Fire Waste Council and the 
National Fire Protection Association. It 
discusses the common causes of farm 
fires and how to avoid them. Price in 
single lots, 85 cents. 


Carrot Culture, circular No. 386, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Experiment Station, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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No double-crossing horse trader could 
be slicker in taking your money than 
some of the inefficient oils on the 
market today. The farmer who buys 
cheap oil might just as well slip on a 
pair of horse blinders and pretend he 
doesn’t see the high costs flitting 
around like hornets ready to sting. 
Many of these oils are so weak and 
spineless that they waste from 10% 
to 25% of your power. “Blow-by”— 
due to weak ojl—lack of film strength 
—runs your fuel costs up sure as a 
hound dog ever treed a possum. And 
repair costs dollar you to death. 


Don’t! ll for fake oil | rs 7 
Tr Vobiloil ind kee 


our costs down! 


insist 


If Mobiloil cost twice as much 


you’d still be better off. 
Why? Because quality— 
especially designed for your 
particular engine—is the 
sole consideration in making 
Mobiloil. 

Any farmer who uses it 
knows from experience that 
Mobiloil is tougher. He gets 
more safe miles per quart— 
lower costs per acre—lower fuel costs 
— fewer carbon removals — smaller 
and fewer repair bills. His tractor, car, 
truckandstationary engine lastlonger. 

Next time you’re in town be sure 
to see your Mobiloil dealer. Ask by 
name for the correct grade of Mobil- 
oil for your particular make of trac- 
tor, car and truck, and you'll play 
safe on costs. 














To keep down tractor costs, insist on Mobil- 
oil. On a test at a farm in Richland, Montana 
(name on request) Mobiloil saved enough on 
fuel alone to pay for the oil. Mobiloil helps 
prevent ‘“‘blow-by”’ which wastes power and 
fuel. Mobiloil protects every moving part. 
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To keep your car running longer—insist on 
Mobiloil. Mobiloil gives sure protection to 
pistons, cylinder walls and bearings. You get 
more miles per quart. Easier starting in any 
kind of weather. Freedom from gummy, sticky 
valves. No hard carbon deposits. 
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FREE 


Enough Hires Extract 
to make 
8 BOTTLES 


of delicious Hires Root 
Beer. Just mail the coupon. 





Delight 
your family with 
Hires 
Root Beer 


DELICIOUS - ECONOMICAL» WHOLESOME 


With our compliments, give your family 
Hires Root Beer. Let them taste the appeal- 
ing flavor of its natural juices. 

Let them know the genuine, so they will 
avoid imitations made only with artificial 
oil flavoring. 

To win your friendship, to show you how 
easy and economical it is to make Hires 
Root Beer at home, we make this liberal 





offer: A free trial bottle of Hires Extract, | 
sufficient to make 8 pint bottles of Hires 
Root Beer. You simply pay the postage. 

If the trial delights you, then for 30c at 
all dealers you can buy a full size bottle of | 
Hires Extract—it makes 40 pint bottles of | 
Hires Root Beer, costing about 14c per | 
bottle, compared to what you usually pay. 
- In Hires Root Beer are the juices of 16 
roots, barks, berries and herbs— Nature’s 
healthful and appetizing ingredients— | 
utterly free from artificial flavors or drugs | 
of any kind, 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full size 
30e bottle from your dealer today. 35c in | 
Canada. 

At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, you | 
can get Hires Root Beer by the glass. Also it 
comes already bottled. 











Tur Cuantes E. Hmes Company 


Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. {7-5) 


o 

i 

Please send me free sample of Hires Root Beer 

Extract. Enclosed is 4c to cover cost of mailing. 
i 

! 

t 

i 
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Canadians may mail coupon to 
The Charles E, Hires Co., , Toronto 
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ARE YOU FASHION WISE? 








No. 380 No. 3150 


No. 380. Sweet, dainty, and yet 
sophisticated is this flattering model 
you see above. You will welcome 
this simple party dress for spring 
and summer evenings. It is designed 
for sizes 14, 16, 18,20 years, 36 and 
38 inches bust measure. 














- 
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No. 2545 






ae 





No. 2545. This dress will give you 
smart, quiet distinction for daytime 
wear. This would be charming in 
plain colored silk with flat buttons 
In a contrasting color. It is designed 
for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36 and 
38 inches bust measure. 





No. 3750. One of the secrets of appearing 
to have smaller hips than you really have is 
to choose a dress with a broken hipline. 
Also notice the fashionable length of sleeve 
in this model. It is designed for sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inchest bust measure. 


No. 2720. Crisp fresh 
blouses, jumper suits, and 
young girls all seem to be 
made for each other. This 
is designed for sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. 


No. 2937. Mother’s little 
pride and joy is all ready 
for Sunday School. This 
little “feminine” dress is 
designed for sizes 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
1% yards of 35 inch mater- 
ial with % yard of 27 inch 
contrasting and 1) yards 





of ruffling. / Jos 


No. 2720 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 






The Sinclair Refining Company is part and 
parcel of the farm life of America. The 8 
great Sinclair refineries are among the most 
favorably located plants of their kind for 
serving America’s principal farming district 
with motor oils, tractor oils, gasoline, kero- 
sene, grease and insecticide. 

These great units, with their thousands 
of Sinclair bulk-plant agencies, service 
stations, trucks and tank trucks, represent 
a definite investment by Sinclair in the 
prosperity and well-being of your farming 
community. Sinclair is not only a seller in 
your neighborhood, Sinclair is a buyer— 
expending thousands of dollars for 





SERVE 5,000,000 AMERICAN FARMS 


supplies and in wages and taxes. 

The nearest Sinclair agent or dealer can 
supply you with a complete line of petroleum 
products of the highest quality for your trac- 
tor, pump, windmill, harvester, truck, incu- 
bator or motor car. Included in his line are 
Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil and Sinciair Penn- 
syivania Motor Oil, Sinclair Tractor Oils, 
Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair Super-Flame Kero- 
sene, Sinclair Cup and Axle Grease, Sinclair 
P. D. insect spray. 

Ask the local Sinclair representative about 
his “Call-me-by-post card” service, or write 
Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.), 45 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





ighted 1932 by Sincla ny (Ince.) 


OILS * GREASES: GASOLINE KEROSENE 
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The little girl who wouldn’t eat... 


JUST SEE HER NOW! 


Yesterpay she only toyed with her food—so no wonder Mother 
was just a little concerned. But today, Mother has found just 
the treat. It’s a bowl of Rice Krispies and milk. And just watch 
her eat every mouthful of that good, nourishing cereal. 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies fascinate youngsters. Crisp, delicious 
rice bubbles that actually snap, crackle and pop in milk or cream! 


And Rice Krispies are one of the best of cereals for children. 
So tempting, nourishing, and easy te digest. Splendid for the 
evening meal—they do not overtax like many heavy foods, and so 


they encourage restful sleep. 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are made with scrupulous care. Spot- 
less ovens. Gleaming machinery. Sunlit kitchens, Never touched 
by hands! And Rice Krispies are sealed in a protective WAxTITE 
bag which keeps them oven-fresh. Made hy Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Quality guaranteed! 
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SUCCESSFUL 
RECIPES 





| Meat Patties in Casserole 


(Serves 6) 


“Our favorite dish at luncheons and 
picnics,” this reader tells us. 
24 pound of ground beef (sausage or fresh or 

canned meats may be used) 
lg pound of ground cured ham 
1 cupful of cooked rice 
1 beaten egg 
1 teaspoonful of prepared mustard 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Thick slices of large onions (about 3 onions) 
2 cupfuls of canned tomatoes or fresh toma- 
toes, cut into halves 

Mix the ground meat, rice, egg, and 
mustard together. Season with salt and 
pepper. The ground meat may be varied, 
depending upon what is at hand. Shape 
the mixture into patties (make about 1 
to 12 patties). Arrange in a deep casse- 
role or baking pan, place a thick slice of 
onion and a portion of the tomato on 
each patty. Bake in a moderate oven 
for one hour.—Mrs. A. H. D., Iowa. 


Butterscotch 
Biscuit Dainties 


These rolls are delicious and easy to 
make. 
2 cupfuls of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of combination type baking 
powder, or 
4 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or calcium phos 
phate baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
34 cupful of milk 
4 tablespoonfuls of soft butter 
34 cupful of brown sugar 
V4 teaspoonful of cinnamon (may be omitted) 
Sift the flour, baking powder, and salt 
together. Work in the shortening then 
add the milk gradually until a soft dough 
is formed. Turn onto a floured board and 
knead slightly. Roll or pat out to about 
1g inch 1n thickness, spread with the 
soft butter, and sprinkle with the brown 
sugar and cinnamon. Roll up in jelly roll 
fashion. Cut slices about 1 inch thick 
and place one in each section of muffin 
pans (these are also well buttered). 
Place in a hot oven of 450 degrees and 
bake for 15 minutes.—L. T., Neb. 


Tongue With Spiced Beets 


(Particularly appetizing for spring and 
summer appetites) 

1 beef or veal tongue weighing from 
pounds 

1 quart of cooked and diced new beets 

8 whole cloves 

14 cupful of sugar 

Vg cupful of vinegar 

1g cupful of water or stock from the tongue 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 


2 to 3 


Scrub the tongue, cover with salted 
boiling water, cover, and simmer until 
very tender. Let stand in the liquor un- 
til it is cool enough to handle. Skin the 
tongue and bury it in the beets which 
have been mixed with the cloves, sugar, 
vineZar, water, butter, and salt. Cover 
and simmer for 30 minutes. Serve hot or 
cold. Cut the tongue in thin slices, over- 
lapping, arrange in the center of a deep 
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platter, and surround with the beets.— 


Mrs. J. O. D., Missouri. 


Egg Souffle 
(Serves 4) 
This is inexpensive, simple, and tempt- 

ingly good. 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of milk 

4 eggs 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Melt the butter in a saucepan. Add 

the flour and smooth to a paste. Add the 
milk, cook over a low fire, and stir until 
a smooth sauce is formed. Separate the 
eggs and beat the egg yolks until lemon 
colored. Add them to the above sauce 
and mix thoroly. Fold in the egg whites 
stiffiy beaten. Add salt and pepper to 
taste. Pour into a buttered baking dish 
and bake 30 to 40 minutes in a slow 
oven of 325 degrees. Serve at once.— 


Mrs. R. C. K., Nebraska. 


Bon Bon Cake 


14 cupful of butter 
114 cupfuls of sugar 
4 beaten egg yolks 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
34 cupful of milk 
2 cupfuls of cake flour 
114 teaspoonfuls of combination type baking 
powder, or 
3 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or calcium phos- 
phate baking powder 

4 egg whites beaten stiff 

Cream the butter and sugar together. 
Add the beaten egg yolks and vanilla 
and beat thoroly. Add the milk alter- 
nately with the flour which has been 
sifted with the baking powder and salt. 
Stir only until smooth. Fold in the 
beaten egg whites and pour half the 
batter into a greased and floured layer 
cake pan. To the remaining half, add 2 
squares of chocolate melted with 3 
tablespoonfuls of water. Add also % 
cupful of finely ground or crushed black 
walnuts. Place this batter in another 
greased and floured layer cake pan. 
Bake the layers at the same time in a 
moderate oven of 350 to 375 degrees. 


When cool, place the layers together 
with mint marshmallow icing (a smaller 
amount of icing will do). 

214 cupfuls of sugar 

16 cupful of water 

3 egg whites 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

10 marshmallows 

3 drops of extract of peppermint 
14 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Mix the sugar, water, egg whites (un- 
beaten) and salt in the top of a double 
boiler. Place over boiling water and beat 
with a rotary beater for 12 minutes or 
until it is thick and will pile. Remove 
and add the marshmallows and flavor- 
ing. Use discretion in adding the pepper- 
mint or spearmint flavoring. There 
should be just a faint suggestion of the 








flavor. Beat until ready to spread. Spread 
thickly and generously over the cake. 
Let cool until firm, then melt 2 squares 
of bitter chocolate and spread thinly 
over the white icing. Let this cool until 
firm before cutting.—Mrs. W.W.,N. D. | 


| 





Please send us your favorite un- 
published recipe. One dollar will be 
paid for each recipe printed. 











| I wouldn’t trust my 


curtains to 


but Pann G! 





T was a house that chil- 
dren, even when they 


Here’s the beautiful farm home of Mrs. 
_ AER 
leader among farm women. Right at the 
front is the bright sun-porch where she told 
me about P anp G. She’s been keeping 
house for 30 years and has always used 
P anoG. Her daughter, who teaches domes- 
tic science in a nearby city, uses P ano G, 
too. There are two boys in the family, 
which means a lot of soiled work clothes. 
But read what Mrs. Martin has to say 
about P anp G's help. 


any soap 


>>) 
says Mrs. Martin 


hlartin, Fountain City, Indiana, 





grow up and have families 
of their own, always think 
of as “home.” It’s that kind of place. 
Beautiful, comfortable, with snowy 
white curtains, and a wonderful spicy 
fragrance coming from the kitchen. 
“P AND G?” asked Mrs. Martin, 
“Why, I’ve used it for years. And so 
does my daughter, who teaches domestic 
science and knows all about soaps. See 
those curtains?”’ (And she pointed to 
some sheer marquisette curtains that 
fairly sparkled with cleanliness.) “‘I’ve 
just finished washing them. I wouldn’t 
trust them in anything but P AND G 
suds. The dirt comes out in record 


time, but P AND G is mighty kind to 
fabrics. 

“You know,” she continued,““PANDG 
does such a fine safe job—yet it cer- 
tainly does go after dirt. I use it for the 











men’s heavy work clothes because I 
don’t have to rub so hard.” 

“It sounds as though P AND G did all 
kinds of jobs in your home,” I re- 
marked. 

“Yes indeed,” she replied. “I like it 
for dishes, too—and it gets the milk 
cans sparkling and sweet-smelling. 
P AND G is a standby in this house. 
Now I ask you, could one ask any more 
of a soap?”’ 

After that, there’s really not much 
more I can tell you about the fine quali- 
ties of P AND G White Naphtha. Per- 
haps I ought to remind you that it 
makes a heavy, hard-working suds 
even in the hardest of water. And 
best of all, you’ll like the way it cuts 
dirt. P AND G saves work! 

ANN CUMMINGS 


Here’s another picture 
I took on Mrs. Martin's 
farm. A building was 
going up. Well—it’s 
just another job where 
the men’s clothes get 
covered with ground-in 
grit and dirt. But Mrs. 
Martin never worries. 
P anv G White Naph- 
tha is always ready to 
make easy work of 
heavy dirt. Because 
P anno G soaks the dirt 
away. 


P anon G washes more clothes 


clean than any other 
soap in the world 
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SPINNER 


BRINGS 


WRINGERLESS 
WASHING 


to homes without 
electricity 


You don’t need electricity in your home 
these days to have the most advanced ty 
of home laundry unit. The ABC 1933 
World’s Fair Spinner—the home iaundry 
unit that does everything—can now be had 
equipped with a Briggs & Stratton, four- 
cycle, easy-starting gas engine. 


Think of the time this ABC Spinner will 
save you! Hundreds of separate wringing 
operations done away with. Drying time 
cut down. Ironing time shortened, because 
there are no deep creases to be ironed out. 


Think of the saving on clothes. No crushed 
buttons or ripped seams! Think of the sav- 
ing on YOU. A whole tubful of clothes 
washes clean in 3 to 7 minutes, while a sec- 
ond tubful is being whirled free of suds or 
rinse water. Your hands never toueh the 
clothes from the time they go into the 
washer until they are ready to hang. You 
never lift a pail of dirty wash water. 


Do SEE this beautiful beige and green 
porcelain washer. You'll be surprised at its 
low priece—and more surprised at the 
very easy terms on which you can 
buy it. Mail the coupon—we'll send you the 
name of your nearest ABC dealer and a 
descriptiv e folder. 


ALTORFER BROS. 
PEORIA, 


COMPANY 
ILL. 




















| Altorfer Bros. Company, Peoria, IIL, Dept. 1505 | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your ABC Spinner | 
| folder and name of dealer in my vicinity. | 
| Name a ee ee a ee ee = 
| Toun ~ State... ie 
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Our Girls 


There is beauty and life in shadow pictures 


Conducted by Julia Bourne 


Shadow Pictures 


Tuere is beauty and life and poetry 
in shadows. Catching that beauty and 
holding it in a silhouette after the shad- 
ow has flitted away is called shadow- 
craft. 

When you were very little, did you 
ever make shadows on the wall to repre- 
sent the animals in your bedtime story? 
Did you ever see the shadows of tree 
trunks lie like long pencils, side by side, 
across the road? Did you ever see a tree 
shadow cut out of the velvet of the 
night by the cold silver of the moon? 
Then you know the charm of shadows! 

It is possible to keep some of these 
shadows in the form of silhouettes. Just 
tack a piece of wallpaper on the wall 
where the shadow will fall. The figure of 
your mother (as shown in the illustra- 
tion above), your little brother, the pro- 
file of your best friend—all are good sub- 


jects for shadow pictures. Then draw an 


outline of the shadow. 

When you have this outline completed 
lightly sketch one-inch squares over the 
entire surface of the paper on which it is 
drawn. Now decide how much smaller it 
should be to make an effective picture. 
If the picture should be one- 


At Your Service 


Girts: Don’t forget to write to the 
Girls’ Page Editor of Successful Farming 
for suggestions as to where you can get 
help on all sorts of personal hobbies and 
4-H projects. You can read more about 
this in last month’s issue. 


A 4-H Champion 


ALICE BUNGUM, a 17-year-old 4-H 
club girl from the northern part of Min- 
nesota, is an expert bread maker. “I 
learned how to bake bread when I was 
12 years old,” she says. “At this time 
my mother became very ill with rheu- 
matic fever and was confined to her bed 
for three months. We did not have a 
hired girl at first, and I was the oldest 
child in the family, so I had most of the 
work to do. When I started baking, I 
used to bring each of the ingredients into 
the bedside and ask if it was the correct 
amount. When I combined these I would 
always come in and ask if it was thick 
enough. Since that time I have done 
practically all of the bread baking. 
“Shaping the loaves and getting the 
dough the right stiffness used 
to be my greatest difficulties, 





fourth as large as the shadow, 
cover another paper with a 
corresponding number of 
squares one-fourth inch in 
size. Now, wherever the 
shadow picture crosses a cer- 
tain square, make a line on 


the corresponding little 
square. The finished outline 
will be identical with the 


shadow, except that it is one- 
fourth as large. 

Lay the reduced outline 
under a piece of glass and with black, 
quick-drying enamel, paint the figure on 
top of the glass, following the outline 
you can see thru the glass. When the 


enamel is dry, cut white or silver paper 
the size of the glass and bind it with 
black, gummed tape for a frame, and the 
picture is complete, as you see above. 





but now I have overcome 
these to a great extent. My 
teammate and I have had 


4-H demonstration work now 
for three years. We have in 
the past two years demon- 
strated the making of a one- 
pound loaf of bread. We have 
taken first prize at both the 
county contests this year and 
are demonstrating the mak- 
ing and shaping of four dif- 
ferent kinds of rolls. 1 have won trips 
to the state fair the past two years on my 
individual bread work.” 

Other 4-H club girls have also brought 
famine to themselves by excelling in some 
phase of club work as Alice did. Next 
month you will read about a girl who 
studied the best methods of laundering. 
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Successful Farming Services 


For entertainment, handcraft, recipes, 
and other homemaking helps 


No. S-E-11, Program Pointers (4 cents) 

No. S-E-15, Appreciation of Outdoor 
bet (4 cents) 

o. S-E-17, V mg Trails for the Stay- 

at- Sieskos (4 cent 

No. S-E-18, The English Garden Party 
(4 cents) 

No. S-E-20, Wedding Anniversary Enter- 
tainment (4 cents) 

No. S-E-22, Parliamentary Pointers (4 
cents) 

No. S-F-5, Time Table for Canning Fruits 
and Vegetables (4 cents) 

Favorite Recipes From the Canned Meat 
Contest (10 cents) 

Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 cents) 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents) 

The Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 cents) 

Folk Dances and How to Do Them (15 
cents) 

Furnishing the Farm Home (15 cents) 

The Farmstead Landscaped (10 cents) 

New Barns From Old Ones (10 cents) 

Designs for Wooden Toys (4 cents) 

Designs for Hooked Toys (4 cents) 

The Growing Child (30 cents) 

Health Program for Rural Groups (4 
cents) 

Meal Planning Chart (4 cents) 

Successful Salads (15 cents) 

We Bake Successful Bread (15 cents) 

Yesterday’s Quilts in Homes of Today 
(15 cents) 

No. 105, Fairy Flower Hooked Rug Pat- 
tern (10 cents) 

No. 102, Round Hooked Rug Pattern (10 


cents) 

No. 103, Oval Hooked Rug Pattern (10 
cents) 

No. 101, Doormat Hooked Rug Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 122, Right Angles Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 127, Petal and Leaf Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 130, Snowflakes Quilting Pattern (10 
cents) 


No. 132, Five-Inch Border Quilting Pat- 
tern (10 cents) 

No. 124, Whirligig, Snow Crystal, and 
Oakleaf Quilting Pattern (10 cents) 

No. 119, Square Quilting Pattern (10 
cents) 

No. 117, Fan Borders Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 111, Roseleaf Quilting Pattern (10 
cents) 

No. 114, Tyrrell Quilting Pattern (10 
cents) 

No. 108, Star and Circle Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 106, Big Feather Border Quilting 
Pattern (10 cents) 

Design for Fancy Flower Pillow (2 cents) 

Design for Cactus Pillow (2 cents) 

4-H Sampler Designs (2 cents) 

Coverlet Pattern No. 1 (2 cents) 

Coverlet Pattern No. 2 (2 cents) 

Crochet Designs (2 cents) 

520 Ways to Save Time and Money 
(2 cents) 


Entertainment leaflets follow: 
No. S-R-1, Fun for Clubs in Camp (4 


cents) 

No. S-R-2, At the World’s Crossroads (4 
cents) 

No. S-R-3, The First Fall Club Programs 
(4 cents) 

No. S-R-4, Hallowe’en Community Party 
(4 cents) 

No. S-R-5, What to Do at Turkey Time 
(4 cents) 

No. S-R-6, Entertainment for Christmas 
(4 cents) 


No. S-R-7, A Negro Minstrel (4 cents) 
No. S-R-8, February Festivities (4 cents) 


WRITE to Dept. 9105, Successful Farm- 
Des Motnes, lowa, when ordering 
any o the above service material. 


All inquiries relating to any of our features, 
such as home furnishings, foods, bealth, 
kitchen equipment, or poultry raising, will 
receive prompt attention. 











Summer Fashions 


Your summer fashion magazine 
shows all the new and interesting styles 
for vacation and everyday wear. Every 
page in color. Fashion advice, dressmak- 
ing lessons, beauty hints, slenderizing 
styles, and so on. 

Send 10 cents for your copy of our 
Summer Fashions. Address Fashion De- 
partment, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








Ive had 


tO save money 


on clothes 






A recent photograph 
of this charming 
Southern girl. Read 
her story below. 


this year,” says GRETCHEN WILSON 
of Alexandria, La. 





“This secret has 
helped me to do it” 


$e had to save all I could on 


lingerie and stockings this year— 
my precious dollars were needed for 
other things. 

“I’ve learned how to keep them 
new looking heaps longer! 

“I never wear a chemise or teddy 
—stockings, either—a second time 
without washing. Perspiration in 
silk weakens it and discolors it, too. 
Every day I toss my silk things in a 
bow! of lukewarm Lux suds. It takes 
just a minute and they come out so 
fresh and pretty! 

“Girdles, too, I wash every few 
days and Lux keeps them new— 
never leaves the elastic flabby. 


If it’s safe in water 
Alone, it’s safe in 


LUX 


“The result is I’m wearing lin- 
gerie given me a year ago last 
Christmas and it’s still perfectly 
charming! And my stockings wear 
twice as long as they used to.” 


LUX HELPS many girls to dress attrac- 
tively on little money. Some Lux and a 
wee bit of ingenuity can even make old 
dresses seem new! 

One girl Luxed a last year’s evening 
dress—added a girdle and a few yards of 
net to lengthen the skirt—she had the 
smartest new frock imaginable. 

Another girl freshened last year’s 
sweater with Lux, shortened the long 
sleeves—presto, it said 1932! 

Why not let gentle Lux save clothes and 
save money for you? It has none of the 
harmful alkali found in many soaps 
(cakes, powders, chips) —that’s why it 
keeps fabrics new so much longer. 
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QUICK-SAFE -RELIEF 


Not only does every trace of pain 
vanish the instant you apply 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads to corns or sore 
toes, but you remove 
the cause as well—fric- 
tion and pressure of 
shoes! Doctors every- 
where recommend them 
because they are 


100% SAFE! 


Taking chances with 
caustic liquids or plas- 
ters sooner or laterresults 
in acid burn. Use Zino- 
pads and be SAFE. They 
are small, thin, velvety 
soft, antiseptic and pro- 
tective; easy to apply. 
Made in sizes for Corns, 
Callouses, Bunions, and 
Corns between toes. Cost 
but a trifle. At all drug 
and shoe stores. 


Df Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the™ pain is gonel 


FOR 
CALLOUSES 





POR CORNS 
BETWEEN TOES 





DON'T 
SEND 



















Footwear bargain for women! 
StylishimportedT-strapleather } 
sandaJs have woven vamp, flex- # 
ible molded leather sole, and 

ban heel. Tan, or white. 
Sizes, 244 to 8. Widths,C to 
E. Pair of matching serv- 
ice w ight genuine Bem- 
berg full-fashioned hose. 
4UST SEND us your 
name and address — no 
money! Pay postman 
$1.98 when shoes and 
hose are delivered to 
you. We pay the post- 
age. Satisfaction guaranteed! Order by No. 18. 


North Dakota, 


FREE BOOKS sex>sss:: 


Washington, Oregon, farm homes for all purposes, 
size to suit, low prices. Write for FREE BOOK. 


E. C. Leedy, Dept. 229, 6. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 












on Minnesota, 
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Sister, Brother, Buster, and Doopy Doo are all waiting for Daddy to come home from work 


A Corner for the 


Little Folks 


The Little Shy Duck 


Littte baby duck was a very little 
duck indeed. He was all soft and yellow 
and warm, but he was not very bright. 
He was still too young to have learned 
very much, you see, for he had only just 
come out of his shell. 

The baby duck stood up and ruffled 
his soft yellow down, then he looked 
about him. First he saw his shell, out of 
which he had just come, and it was all 
broken. Then he saw two other ducks 
which were larger then he was. 

“Come on,” they 


shone and danced in the rippling water. 
He made one big dive, then came up 
with his little bill quite empty. 

“Ha ha,” laughed the others. “That 
was the moon you were after. Oh, you 
funny baby duck.” 

Baby duck felt so badly, because he 
was laughed at, he did not try again. All 
night passed, and all day, but he was too 
timid to try again. He grew thin and 
weak. Finally a great big mother duck 
came swimming by. 

“Little duck, where do you live?” she 
asked kindly. 

“T don’t know,” little duck replied. 

“TI swam away 





called to him, 
“there is a pretty 
river down here, 
and we are going 
swimming.” 

Now baby duck 
did not know what 
swimming meant, 
but he — followed 
the two larger 
ducks and soon 
they came to a 
river. Baby duck 





RUEBEN ROOSTER “T 
Rueben Rooster was a runt, 
He scarcely grew at all; 
But Rueben’ s heart was brave and strong, 
Altho his frame was small. 


So Rueben walked with quite a strut, 
He held his head up high; 

His crow was loud and seemed to say 
“I'm glad that I am I”! 


—Jess Dosson ALT. 


from home and | 
am hungry.” 

will show 
you how to get 
something to eat 


and then I will 

take you home. 

Now watch me.” 
Baby duck 


watched her, and 
when she told him 
to dive down in 
the water, he did. 








stood on the bank 
because he was 
afraid of the water, but the other ducks 
showed him how to go in and to swim. 
So he tried it, going in the water very 
slowly. 

The water was warm and he liked it. 
Soon he was in pretty deep water and he 
made his web feet paddle the way the 
other ducks did. He found that this 
made him move forward. It was a lot of 
fun and he got quite excited over it. 

After a while baby duck grew hungry, 
but he did not know how to find any- 
thing to eat. He watched the other ducks 
and saw their heads shoot down under 
the water to catch things. They stood 
on their heads in the water with their 
legs up in the air. That frightened baby 
duck. He was afraid to try. 

After a time it grew dark and poor 
baby duck had not had any supper. He 
thought he might try to find something 
later. When the moon came up, and the 
world was nice and light once more, he 
looked down, and there before him was 
a lovely shimmering something that 


He came up with 
a nice little wrig- 
gling thing in his bill. Oh, how good it 
was! 

“Why didn’t you do that before?” 
asked mother duck. 

“T was afraid,” the little one replied, 
“because the others laughed at me.” 

“Never mind if others do laugh at 
you,” mother duck told him. “They 
make mistakes too and that is the only 
way any of us can learn. You nearly 
starved to death because you were afraid 
of being laughed at, and that was fool- 
ish.” 

And so it was. 


HUNGRY 
A hard old cockroach crawled out from a 
crack, 
Then wondered what he might pick up 
for his dinner; 
It seemed to him that his ribs touched his 
back, 
“If I don’t eat soon I will be getting 
much thinner.” 


—Pearl Collet Black. 





me RED ror 


LENG is Nurnber I of the **Sia pint 
Ply rape sictiortas and extra sats The finest, 
strongest fibres obtainable plus 107 years’ skill in spin- 
ning and winding make RED TOP super-quality twine 
RED TOP spelis Economy... more profit from every acre 


RED TOP is spun full 600 feet to the pound (20% 
longer than Standard 500 ft. twine.) That means 
4800 extra feet for you in a bale... enough for 4 
more acres than you get with Standard. 


That means 1,920 extra bundles! 


And you can run 16 hours straight with never a 
missed bundle. No snarling—no breaking—no grief. 
This super-quality twine is also extra strong, even... 
and is treated with insect repellent. 


This year, new low prices are available on Ply- 
mouth RED TOP. More than ever before you will 
find it the economy twine. Just think what ‘‘cheap”’ 
twine costs you in YOUR TIME—Then change to 
RED TOP. Look for the red top and the name 


**Plymouth”’ stamped on every ball. 
Ask your dealer about the new low prices on RED 


TOP. 


Red Top gives guaranteed LENGTH Six Points that mean Economy 
—600 feet to the pound, when you buy RED TOP 


Red Top is extra STRONG —Iless breaking, 
less wasted time, less wasted grain. 


Red Top has greater EVENNESS—extra free- 
dom from knots, thick and thin places which 
cause break» 


Red Top is specially WOUND — lessens risk 
of tangling. 


Red Topis INSECT REPELLING — because 


of scientific treatment. 


Red Top is MISTAKE-PROOF —the printed 
ball insures correct use. 


PLYMOUTH 








the six-point binder twine 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY . Makers of Plymouth Rope for 107 years . North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Canada 
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Save food with 
COLD from OIL HEAT 


freeze ice cubes, 


too.. 
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Enclosed kerosene* burners 
operate only a short time 
daily-- NO ELECTRICITY 














MATCH ... a little kerosene... 


Like magic... 
household tasks disappear. 


Old-fashioned makeshifts for food cooling are 
wasteful. Cellars, caves, and wells are seldom 
really cold enough to prevent food spoilage 
caused by bacteria growth. They are also waste- 
ful of time and labor ... as out-of-date as 
threshing grain with a flail. 


BETTER MEALS... MORE ECO- 
NOMICAL. Why not eliminate tiresome 
steps? Keep foods handy. Keep them really 
cold! And do it more economically than with 
ice. The cost of the kerosene used by Superfex 
throughout the year averages about 20 cents 
a week . .. only $10 for the whole year. Com- 
pare this with the expense and trouble of 
harvesting or buying and hauling ice. 


Thousands of homemakers already are saving 
with Superfex. Serving more varied and more 
appetizing meals ... better meals with less 
effort and at lower cost ... topped off with 


that's all you need for modern “iceless” 
refrigeration with Superfex, the marvelous oil-burning refrigerator. 


freezing with heat! And like magic some of the most irksome 


delicious frozen desserts or refreshing beverages 
cooled with ice cubes. 

Beautifully built of durable sheet steel; in- 
terior finished in porcelain |. Depend 
bility proved by four years’ service. Wide 
choice of sizes. Easy terms, if desired. 


NO ELECTRICITY ... WORKS 
ANYWHERE. Superfex can be used any- 
where. It is entirely self-contained ... no elec 
tricity...no machinery ...no outside connec- 
tion of any kind ... just the heat from a little 
kerosene*. The burners are lit only a short 
time each evening. They go out automatically. 





To learn about the many savings of Superfex, 
and what users say, just mail the coupon. 
No obligation. 

* Also made with burners for gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Perfection Oil ‘Cook Stoves. 
World Leaders for More Than 40 Years. 


SUPERFEX 


THE Ocl-burning. REFRIGERATOR 


Gs PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY xy 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Refrigeration Div., 7704-2A Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


x 


Please send booklets telling about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators, how they work, and what users say. 


NAME 


ST. OR R. F. D. 


P.O. a aceapenntinllien 
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What Greens Are Good? 


| 
| 
| [ Continued from page 17 
Where a chopped spinach is desire 
| run the leaves and stems thru the med 
| um knife of the food chopper. This save 
a great deal of time. If any juice is ex 
| tracted use that with the leaves. O: 
| pound of spinach will make on the ave: 
age two cupfuls of ground leaves. 

Raw spinach has much less flavor tha: 
canned spinach and may be used in a! 
recipes. 

If cooked spinach is desired, five « 
ten minutes’ cooking or wilting in 
very small amount of water in an ope: 
kettle will give a nice green product wit! 
very little of that spinach taste or slimi 
ness which overcooked greens have. 

Onions, bacon and eggs are common! 
served with spinach and these combina 
tions appear in many recipes. The on 
ions or chives may be omitted if th 
flavor is not liked and more bacon flavo: 
substituted. 


SPINACH SOUFFLE 

2 cupfuls of finely chopped raw spinach, or 

1 cupful of cooked spinach, or 

1 cupful of canned spinach puree 

3 egg yolks 

3 egg whites 

2 cupfuls of medium white sauce (made by 
using 4 level tablespoonfuls of flour, 4 
level tablespoonfuls of bacon fat, and 
1 teaspoonful of salt) 

2 teaspoonfuls of finely chopped crisp bacon 

2 tablespoonfuls of finely chopped onion or 
chives 

Stir beaten egg yolks into white 

| sauce. Combine with other ingredients. 

| Fold in egg whites. Bake in a moderate 

oven. This recipe makes 6 to 8 portions. 





OLD-FASHIONED DUTCH GREENS 
2 cupfuls of raw spinach put thru chopper, or 
2 cupfuls of canned greens 
3 slices of bacon 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
¥4 cupful of water 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

12 teas yp of mustard 
14 cupful of weak vinegar 

Cut bacon in small pieces and fry 
| until crisp. Put these in the cooked 
| greens. Add other ingredients to the 
bacon fat and cook until thick. Pour 
over greens, mix well, and serve while 
dressing is hot. 





Dandelions—Young, tender leaves of 
dandelions are delicious served raw. The 
older leaves are best cooked a short 
time. Overcooking makes them strong 
and dark colored. They should be cooked 
in a small amount of water, and left un- 
covered most of the time during the 
cooking process. 


| WILTED DANDELIONS 


2 cupfuls of raw greens cut fine with a sharp 
knife or put thru a food chopper 

2 tablespoonfuls of bacon fat 
Y{ cupful of vinegar 
v4 cupful of water 

4) teaspoonful of salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 
| 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 

Heat all of the ingredients to the boil- 

ing point except greens and onion. Mix 
onions with the dandelions and pour 
over the hot sauce. Serve immediately. 





Chives.—The green stalk of the chive 
plant is the part generally used. The 
bulb may be used if the tough outer part 
is removed. The stalks may be used as 









we 
te. 
5 












soon as green in the spring. They are 
ually prepared by holding them in 
inches and chopping them fine with 
= knife or cutting with scissors. 
’ ey may be put thru a food chopper if 
j i , great quantity is to be used. 
F Chives may be used in any recipe 
x “ vhere onion flavor is desired. A half cup- 
1 ful stirred into a meat and vegetable 
r ‘ soup 10 minutes before serving gives a 
; icious flavor. The same amount may 
1 e included in a meat loaf where an 
4] nion flavor is desired. Chives make a 
1 flavoring material for dressings for 
1 : roast fowl and different types of mock 


} 
US. 





Parsley —One of the chief uses of 
arsley is for garnishing. The type most 
ecorative is called triple curled. Grow 

buy this type for all garnishing if pos- 


7 ble. : d 
For use in recipes other types not so 
a ghly curled may be used. Since parsley 


ntains as much iron as spinach we 
— make as much use of it as pos- 
ble. It is not very satisfactory to use 
one as a green food but may be incor- 
orated in most stews, soups, and meat 
oaves. As much as \% to 4 cupful of 
finely chopped parsley may ‘be used in 


ost recipes. Practically all molded 

vegetable salads will carry 44 cupful 
y f finely chopped parsley and be im- 
7 proved by the flavor. 


Cress.—Watercress is most generally 
ised but the cress advertised in seed 
atalogs for growing in ordinary gardens 
Sa good substitute. 

Cress, like parsley, is used in compara- 
tively small amounts. It is delicious to 
ise on a Salad plate in place of lettuce for 
practically any salad. Finely chopped 
nd marinated with French dressing it 
s an excellent and extremely healthful 

idwich filling. 

A cupful of watercress chopped and 

ided to a cabbage slaw for six people 

ives a pleasing flavor. If garden cress is 

used 3 4 cupful is sufficient to add to the 
siaw. 


The Diet of Plants 


Diets for children have been scruti- 
ed for their mineral content in order | 
build strong bones and teeth. Nowa- 

s diets for plants are being scruti- 
ed also. The soil is the plant’s food 
| it has been found that wheat grown 
a certain soil that was rich in minerals 

ntained 20 percent more ash and pro- 
a larger loaf of bread than the 
variety of wheat grown on a loam 
. Likewise, strawberries grown on a 
iy soil were found to contain more 
inerals than the same variety grown 
loam. These mineralized strawberries 
iained firm and marketable for four 
vs longer than those grown on loam. 

) the gardener this means a better 

rket for his berries and to the home- 
iker more valuable minerals in the 


t.—M. H. I., Wisconsin. 


iced 





Twenty-three sketch plans for farm- 
ises are now available thru the United 
tates Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
, D. C. Also ask for farmers’ bul 

tin 1132-F on Planning the Farmstead, 
letin 1448-F on Labor-Saving Equip- 
nt for the Home, and bulletin 1326-F 
Farm Plumbing. 









some cakes 
DRY OUT 


quickly.. 


while 

Royal cakes 
tay fresh 

for days! 





Texture—that’s the answer. “Air Holes” formed by 
poor-quality baking powder let moisture escape 


O stay fresh and delicious—even fora 
day—a cake must hold in moisture. 
When moisture escapes, flavor goes with it! 





| That’s why coarse-textured cake is al- 
ways second-rate. The “air holes” let 
out the moisture. In just a few hours the 
cake is dry . . . flat-tasting, stale. 





| An amazing experiment recently 

proved that the way to get fine-textured 
cake—that will keep fresh and moist— 9fdinary baking powder 
| is to use Royal, the fine Cream of Tartar et, out the moisture, 
bakmg pow der. stale quickly. 

Just look at the pictures to the right. 
See the big gas bubbles in the cake batter 
made with cheap, ordinary baking pow- 
der. When the cake was done, there were 
holes in it as big as in Swiss cheese. 


Tiny, uniform bubbles 
in batter made with 
Royal Baking Powder 
Rive you fine-grained 
cake that retains mois- 
ture—stays fresh and 
delicious for days. 


Big gas bubbles in cake 
batter made with cheap, 





even texture . .. as delicate as lace. 

No need to ask which of these two 
results you'd like to get. Then, really, 
isn’t it foolish to try to economize on so 
small an item as baking powder? For, 
after all, you can makea good 
big cake with less than 2 cents’ 
worth of Roy al. 


fine, 


But in the cake batter made with 
Royal, all the bubbles were 
|tiny. Rising gradually... 
| steadily ... they built up a 


COOK BOOK — Mail 





It’s the Cream of Tartar FREE 


j x o oupon free copy of the 
ives you et tee All Beg 
n Royal that gives ¥y famous Royal Cook Book to use 
fine-textured cake. when you bake at home, 





PRODUCT OF 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER - STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 134, 691 Washington Street - New York City * New York 
Please send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book 


Name 
Address 


State 


City - 
Dominion Square Building - 


In Canada... P.Q 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


Montreal, 
c 193 by 


Standard Brands Limited - 
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At 39 she laughs 


at Birthdays 








A 


You can share the 
screen stars’ secret 


“Of course I am 39!” says Frances 
Starr, famous stage and screen star. 
“Years matter so little nowa- 
days if a woman knows how to 
take care of her complexion. 
“Every actress knows that Lux 
Toilet Soap will do wonders for 


Lux ‘loilet Soap_1Io% 


SuccessFUL FarmMinc, May, 1972 
> ~? ~ 


Photo by 
Elmer Fryer, 1931 


1’ Yes_Iam 39" | 


5 Frances Starr 





her skin. I use it regularly.” 


Of the 694 important Hollywood 
actresses, including all stars, 686 
heartily agree with this beautiful 
star! So regularly do they use this 
fragrant white soap to guard com- 
plexion beauty, it has been made 
official in all the great film studios. 
Surely you will want to let this 
gentie, luxurious care keep your 
skin youthfully aglow. 








BEAUTY 





A Beauty Diet 


WE FARM girls and women have it 
all over our city sisters, I believe, wher 
it comes to having a regular beauty diet 
available for us every day in the year 
When we have a regular beauty diet 
right at our fingertips, we are foolish, if 
we don’t use it, aren’t we? 

Beauty and health are so closely re 
lated that we can hardly consider one 
without the other. Can you think of ; 
single girl you know who is really beau 
tiful, but at the same time complains of 
ill health? On the other hand, can’t you 
think of somebody who is so glorious} 
healthy, fairly radiating health, in fact 
that she has the reputation of being 
beautiful, even if her features are really 
irregular? 

This same simple schedule can bring 
beauty and physical perfection to every 
one of us, if we will only practice it. But, 
right now, we are considering especially 
the beauty-health diet. Just what is it, 
anyway? : 

Well, it consists of milk, leafy vege- 
tables such as cabbage, lettuce, spinach, 
green beans, dandelion greens, aspara- 
gus, and other such vegetables as beets, 
carrots, cauliflower, celery, corn, peas, 
onions, potatoes, parsnips, radishes, 
tomatoes, turnips, squash, wax and 
lima beans. 


Tue beauty-health diet also contains 
fruits — apples, cherries, raspberries, 
strawberries, rhubarb, peaches, and 
pears. We on the farm have them all, 
haven’t we? And these can be supple- 
mented with grapefruit, oranges, prunes, 
and pineapple. 

Breads and cereals are in the beauty- 
health diet—with whole-wheat bread 
ranking high. Then there must be meat 
(or chicken, or fish, or an egg or cheese 
dish); a little fat (bacon, butter, or 
cream will give it); and some sweet 
(cake, ice cream, jellies, marmalades, 
raisins, and white or brown sugar). 

Well-balanced meals almost work 
themselves out of this wide variety! Just 
remember in the daily diet there must be 
one serving of meat, or a substitute, and 
one egg; two vegetables besides pota- 
toes, one of them leafy; two servings of 
fruit, one raw if possible; one quart of 
milk for every child and at least a pint 
for each grown person. There must also 
be enough bread, cereals, and starchy 
foods to meet the energy requirements. 

Going back to our beauty-health diet 
schedule, it is well to drink at least one 
glassful of cold water upon rising, with 
at least one glassful of water between 
each meal. Remember to chew your food 
slowly. 

Write Mary Joan in care of Successful 
Farming for a personal letter of advice 
about any beauty problem you may 
have, whether it’s pimples, blackheads, 
superfluous hair, taking off weight in 
spots, or whatever may be your particu- 
lat problem. If you wish, she will also 
send you a free guide to meal planning. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 
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Furnish for the Child 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


i may be made to add a decorative 
- as well. For the wardrobe shown, a 
ndry bag of lavender and green glazed 
ntz was made, and a hat stand to 
tch was provided by covering a small 
meal box with the same material. An- 
er easily made collapsible hat stand 
be cut from beaverboard or three- 
lumber and decoratively painted. 
What homemaker wouldn’t find satis- 
‘tion in having this provision for extra 
set and drawer space? And best of all, 
child is being helped to form whole- 
me habits and attitudes in respect to 

e of his own belongings. 
Every child should have some mate- 
als to further mental growth since the 
1d home provides for mental and 
iritual nurture as well as for physical 
Psychologists tell us that many 
ple attain only about one-half their 
ntal stature. Parents alert to their 
portunities in child rearing are at- 
pting to supply books, pictures, 
ndicraft, and other materials so that 
little child may develop the full 
ssibilities of his mind as well as his 
{nother example of how we may 
ake the most of materials at hand in 
roviding equipment essential to growth 
ind development of young children is 
shown in the child’s apple box desk- 
ookcase. Handwork, drawing, and 
reading are best promoted when a place 
tor the activity and necessary materials 
; supplied. The basement may yield the 
akings of this combined desk and book- 
ase in the form of several apple boxes. 


a hl 
| O MAKE the desk shown in the pic- 
ture, get at least two apple boxes, a 
knife drawer, and some scrap lumber. If 
possible, get two extra apple boxes, the 
nds of which may be used to make 
shelves similar to those shown in the 
cture. A knife drawer costing 25 cents, 
ought at a variety store, is larger and 
re strongly built than one costing 10 
nts. 
[he two apple boxes are sandpapered 
smoothly as possible, and then two 
lves are fitted into each one. The 
ls of the extra apple boxes may be 
l, if you can get them. 
Note that the top shelves slide out. 
hese may be used by the child for 


ttom shelves should be placed in the 
sition that best provides space for the 
d’s own books. Possibly additional 








lets, drawing paper, or pictures. The | 


lves will be desired. When the shelves | 


ve been adjusted, the drawer is then 
iced between the desk ends, and the 
of the desk is nailed on. The desk 
iy be made to project in front by sev- 
| inches, if a wider working space is 
ired. A 3-inch upright of 44-inch 
ber will keep materials from sliding 
t the top. 


Ihe desk is painted on the outside to | 


rmonize with the walls or woodwork 
the room in which it is placed, and 
shed inside with a brighter but har- 
nious color. 

Chair slides or castors may be put on 
ease in moving the desk about. 





Cooling Milk on Nebraska Farms, bul- 
tin 266, University of Nebraska, Lin- 














There are no cross threads in Good- 


rich Cord fabric (A). The cords lie 
flat—completely embedded and float- 
ing in a cushion of live rubber. No 
cross threads to chafe cords as in 
ordinary tire fabric (B). Goodrich 
Full- Floating Cord Construction def- 
initely strengthens anc prolongs the 
life of Goodrich Tires. 
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O NEED of telling you that fric- 

tion would soon weaken a trace 
which was treated this way. No need 
of telling you, either, that when cords 
in a tire rub together, wear and in- 
ternal heat develop—cutting down 
the strength of the tire carcass. In- 
sulating those cords completely in 
rubber eliminates this possibility. 

In Goodrich Tires you get full- 
floating cord construction. (See dia- 
gram.) Rubber protects the cords 
against friction—against heat 
—against wear. 

Look at the Goodrich Cavalier. 
Handsome. Heavy. Rugged. A tire 
for keen buyersand hard drivers. Now 
look at the prices—lowest in history! 

If you expect to trade in your car, 
look at the Goodrich Commander. 
A lighter tire—even lower in price! 

Both bring the extra, hidden value 
of Goodrich Full- Floating Cord Con- 
struction. Now is the time to put on 
genuine Goodrich Tires all around. 
See your Goodrich dealer today! 
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Copyright. 1932, The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company 
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| Makers of 32,000 rubber articles, representing 
Rubber Footwear .- 
* Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 


Zippers - 
Packing 


Goodrich Silvertowns - 









more than a thousand distinct rubber products— 
Belting 


Drug Sundries . Soles - Heels - Hose - 
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| Our Junior Farmers 


CC), the Best Lye x, cu wou. 


o Worth While 
will make the..... ee 
Tuis is my fourth year in club work 
beneficial to me. Not only in the past 
es oap | year has it been a great help to me, but 































































It has proved most interesting an 
it will greatly aid me in the future, as | 
am planning an agricultural career 
working with cattle. 


All S , Union County, Pennsylvania, orga: 
oap ts | ized its 4-H dairy clubs four years ag 
_—$——__—________ . | when 78 Holstein-Friesian heifers wer 
core Made with Lye, | purchased by the Union County Bank 


But to Make the | ers’ Association. These were distribut 
among the seven different clubs of th 


Best Soap You county, 
The general round-up for all th 


Must Use Only | calves in the county was held at the 
the Purest Union County Fair, Lewisburg, Pen: 


sylvania. On this occasion we were giver 
and Best Lye 





instructions in feeding, showing, a 
managing the animals in the showring. 
spent many hours with my calf ir 
brushing, grooming, and washing it, and 
polishing the hoofs and horns. W: 
showed our calves in community classes 
and in county classes. Our club placed 
second for the exhibit in the county 
class. During the winter of 1928, 50 of 
these calf club calves were shown at the 
state show at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
In the years I have been in club work 
I have learned much about judging 
cattle and being able to distinguish the 
cows possessing dairy qualities fron 
those which are not profitable to keep. 
I have been on the dairy judging team of 
the Pennsylvania State College for the 
last two years. Our team took second 
place this year. Last year I had the 
| highest individual score in the state. | 
enjoy seeing herds of cattle and placing 


ine LEWIS’ IVE them in my own mind in their respec- 





E quality of the soap you make de- . | tive places. 
pends entirely upon the quality of lye method of : geri ae ag Ft pase gy 
. : thru calf club work. ub work 1s a 
Maar use—cheap lye = . a paecenmy POULTRY DISEASE valuable source of knowledge which is 
f ENACEVE matter ee ee ee ° given to boys and girls for nearly noth 
Lewis’ Lye is the most active lye and con- prevention ing, providing they grasp that oppor 


tains the maximum amount of soapmaking 
ingredients—therefore it is the BEST and 
most ECONOMICAL lye to use. 


tunity. 


Crus work has taught me the true 


One can of Lewis’ Lye and six pounds of successful poultry raisers make sure yom. me the cub etre Club work 
fat rendered from scraps and excess cook- that chicks will thrive and become as brought my school work Into actual! 


P : : profitable layers by maintaining ef- | experience. It has brought to me the 
ing fats will make nine pounds of pure hard fective sanitation. Use the Lewis’ | good and excellent points of living on th« 
soap—at a cost of less than 1 cent per bar Lyemethodlike the mostsuccessful | farm, a greater interest in the dain 

: poultry farmers do —scrape out the - te - i ale 
—and as easily made as a batch of candy. filch and droppings in te a industry, and a thoro knowledge of what 


Try the famous Lewis’ Lye Prize Win-  >reodersandhenhouses—thenscrub | 4- 7 club work can really do. 


° ° A with a solution of 1 can of Lewis y 
ning Soap Recipe which appears on every [ye to every 15 gallons of water. I, therefore, feel that the knowledge 
can of Lewis’ Lye. Remember, only Lewis’ Lewis’ Lye water cuts right thru I have gained has been the hat for my 

- : ° the immovable dirt and kills time and energy spent in club work in 

Lye will give you perfect and satisfactory most deadly disease germs 7 | the past four Dey But let us remember 
results.—ask your grocer. quickly and surely. 4 I : 

AS that times have changed and that the 

2 | nation is preparing us for the next gen 


Se 
ith es- 0A: FR 
Complete instructions and 35 tested soap recipes, together wit yt OLS | eration of farmers in America. So let us 





tions for many other uses of Lewis’ Lye are included in a valuable Oey 
chick will be sent to you FREE. Fill out and mail this coupon TODAY. ASAE be loyal to our club work and try to get 
aS ? the most out of it that we possibly can. 
é 


If we don’t succeed the first time let us 
not get se and quit, but “try, 
try again.”—F. M., Pennsylvania. 





yplication of fertilizer did not re- 
strict root development of corn, accord- 
ing to Michigan State College observa- 
tions. Similar studies at the University 
of Wisconsin showed no undesirable 
| results from the hill fertilization of corn. 
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Clip Pigs’ Black Teeth 


SOMETIMES it becomes necessary to 
ove the little black teeth with which 

s often are born because of the injury 

-y do themselves, their little mates, or 


| 


the sow, according to E. L. Quaife, ex- | 


nsion livestock specialist at lowa 
State College. 

The pigs may fight each other, espe- 
ally if the litter 1s large and the milk 
supply limited. Or they may injure the 
teats of the sow or their own gums and 
ns with these fighting weapons which 
nature gave them. 

When the pigs seem inclined to do 
lamage, the little black teeth should be 
ut off with a sharp pair of tweezers or 
clippers. Care should be taken not to 
njure the gums. After the teeth are cut 
f the mouth should be swabbed with a 
weak solution of iodine. Pulling is not 
advisable because this practice leaves 
an open wound in the jaw.—L. R. C., 
lowa. 


Livestock Control 
Sow Thistle 


Ler your livestock do the worrying 


bout weed control,” is the suggestion 
f O. H. Nelson, who farms near Kemp- 
ton, North Dakota. From solid patches 
f sow thistle in the 1930 sweet clover 


field to a clean, weed-free stand of wheat 


last year is the short story of one field on 
this farm. 
Sheep, horses, and cattle bring profit- 
ible returns on Nelson’s land by grazing 
rotated pastures. During the drouth 
that section in 1929 the stock grazed 
sweet clover pasture closer than 
sual. Late in the fall the land was 
owed and after that followed only the 
isual spring seedbed preparation. 
Nelson has had other similar experi- 
es in weed control, and believes that 
vith the livestock system of farming, 


eping down sow thistle is not such a | 
rious problem.—J. E. M., North | 


Dakota. 





Clarence Merchant, of Cass City, 
Michigan, is the national charnpion 
Holstein 4-H club boy for 1931. He has 

n in club work for six years. He was 








sponsible for starting purebreds on | 


; father’s farm, where they now have 
} 

rk with the herd and in the show- 

, as well as in his leadership in the 
H clubs, 

* * * 

Swarm Control, farmers’ bulletin 1198, 
ited States Department of Agricul- 
re, Washington, D. C. 


Limestone, circular 375, University of 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. 





The Ten Master Minds of Dairying 
is being used by instructors in the 
lairy departments in at least a dozen 
of the leading agricultural colleges. It 
portrays the life history and the serv- 
ices rendered by the 10 men whom the 
present-day dairy leaders selected as 
the ten master minds of the industry. 
It is written in a way to be inspiring 
to the young people and of educational 
value to all. Price 35 cents. Editorial 
Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 











| head. He has been outstanding in his | 


Use the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm and 
Tractor Belt for tractor and other heavy duty 
drives — Klingtite Red Belting in cut lengths for 
farm machinery of all kinds. Goodyear Belting is 
sold and serviced by all Goodyear Mechanical 
Goods Service Station Dealers, lmplement Dealers 
and progressive hardware dealers the country 
over, See the Goodyear dealer in your locality 
for better belting 


ELT dressing is just one of the things 
you don’t have to have or do with 
a Goodyear Klingtite Belt. Breaking-in 
is another, for the Klingtite comes ready 
to work from the word “go.” Re-setting 
is still another,because the Klingtite with 
its clinging friction hugging the pulleys 
runs loosely, freely, powerfully, and is 
unaffected by atmospheric changes. If 
you get a Goodyear Klingtite Belt, and 
it ever wears out, as Mr. Huffman says, 
your next will also be a Klingtite. 


OU iad 


" 


KLINGTITE BELTS 
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“Nary a Drop” 


"I have never used a drop 
of dressing on my Klingtite 
Belt, which I have been 
using for the last 7 years, 
threshing about 1000 bush- 
els a day. No comparison 
between other belts I’ve used 
and Klingtite, and if I ever 
wear this one out you can 
bet my next will also be a 
Klingtite.” 





— Jess Huffman 
Richland Center, Wis. 





TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear the Revellers Quartet, Goodyear 
Concert Dance Orchestra and a feature guest artist every Wednesday night, 
over N. B. C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations. 
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Announcing the new ea 


. DE LAVAL . a J ~ Fi 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


o~ 
THE SAME MACHINES AS 


THE FAMOUS De Laval 
WITH A 
DIFFERENT FINISH AND 


SOLD at LOWER PRICES 


HIS new Sterling Series is de- 








= 


signed and priced to meet pres- l rr pe 

ent-day economic conditions. It im ‘ll | 
offers the best of separator value at May PD 
the lowest permissible cost. It is exactly the ||| | 


same as the world-famous Golden “3,000,000” 
Series except for finish, color and several non- 
essential features, and is sold at lower prices. 

In the Sterling Series you will get the 
cleanest skimming, the easiest running and 
greatest durability that money can buy in a 
cream separator. Its bowl, protected ball 
bearing construction, running parts and frame 
are identical and interchangeable with the 
Golden “3,000,000” Series—everywhere known 
as the world’s best separators. 

The Sterling Series is finished in a pleasing, 
two-tone black, is made in four sizes and can 
be equipped with electric motor or power drives. 
Sold on easy monthly payments. Ask your 
authorized dealer about the Sterling Series, 
or mail coupon to nearest De Laval office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept.7716 : 
New York, 165 Broadway : 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. ' 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. ' 

Please send me, without ( SeparatorO . 

obligation, full informa- Milker OO : 

‘ 
' 
' 
; 





tion on check which 





LOWER PRICES 


ERMOTOR prices are again reduced. At the same time 
improvements have been added. We do not know how 
prices can possibly be made lower or the design better. If 
you need a windmill, this is certainly a good time to buy an 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor. 

Every feature desirable in a windmill is incorporated in 
the Aermotor. It has double gears running in oil, adjustable 
stroke and every moving part is automatically oiled. It will 
run for a year, or more, with one oiling. 

Aermotors are made with wheels from 6 feet to 20 feet 
in diameter. There is the right size for every need. 

There is no power so cheap as the wind. It is delivered 
to you without expense. An Aermotor will enable you to 
use it most efficiently and economically.......... For 
further information see your local Aermotor dealer or write 


AERMOTOR CO. « 2500 Roosevelt Road + CHICAGO 
Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 








NEW PRIMA SEPARATORS 


$16 6 for small size. 500-Ib. size, $33.00 
. Best machine—biggest value 
on the market. Fully guaranteed. 


E> 30 Days’ Trial—Easy Payments 


, Over 50,000 in use. Write for literature 
ay eg ny gf peccenston, and Easy Payment Plan. No obligation. 
as i in- . 2 . 

to this GREAT, latest machine will New Prima Separator Co,, Dept, 10,4007 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago 

surprise you. PINNACLE of all. 

GET PROOF.So good one sells 

more. $19.75 up. 

WAIT I! before you order an copere- 

tor. Send postal. EXTRA SPECIAL 

— OFFER and AMAZING PRICE toin- 

ocx troduce in your locality. New Time 
Plan. WRITE QUICK. 

WM. GALLOWAY & SONS CO., 
G-1 \ BoxS, Waterloo, iowa 


















FOR AUTO MECHANICS 
Earn $40 to $100 a week. Learn in § 
iweeks. New shop plan. No books f 
No lessons. Write for big Free nts 
book and special low tuition offer. B 
¢ SWEENY SCHOOL Dept. [11/7 
Cleveland, Ohio A-17-5 
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Will Milk Prices 
Turn Up? 
[ Continued from page 1 


should be showing some results by tl 
April to July period. The start made at 
the opening of 1932 was anything but 
favorable. 

Monthly industrial stock prices, a 
cording to their index numbers, hay 
averaged lower in January than in D 
cember (as was the case this year) on 
8 or 10 times since 1896. The year 19 
was one such year. Commodity pric: 
made their cyclical low in June, 19 
Nineteen hundred seven was another 
such year. Commodity prices made ; 
low in March, 1908. Another such year 
was 1910 with commodity prices reac! 
ing their low in June, 1911. 

After such a stock market year i 
1913, commodity prices reached a low i 
December, 1914. The years 1916 and 
1917 were similar stock market years 
but commodity prices were but littl 
affected. The year 1920 was a stock 
market year in which the January ave: 
age was under the previous December 
average. 

Commodities reached a low in Janu 
ary, 1922. The year 1922 itself saw 
January average lower than the previ 
ous December average but with th: 
business boom in 1922 prices of com- 
modities did not hit their next low before 
June, 1924. 

There are some favorable factors in 
the 1932 situation. Every artificial 
effort possible is being made to support 
credit and moderately inflate prices. 
There is a better chance now than for 
several years that wheat prices will be fair- 
ly well maintained above last summer’s 
lows. There is at least a fighting chance 
this year and there may be a fair spring 
price advance before the usual seasonal 
decline at harvest time. 

Cold storage holdings of creamery 
butter on February 1 were only about 
half as large as a year ago and were well 
below the five-year average. Holdings 
of other dairy products other than cheese 
are lower. This situation should at least 
give fairly good seasonal advances in the 
prices of dairy products after the sea- 
sonal low spot in May to July. It still, 
however, looks like a time to cull cow 
herds closely. 


Coming Events 


July 18-23—North Dakota State Fair, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 
August 20-27—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mis- 


souri. 

August 24-September 2—lowa State Fair and Ex- 
position, Des Moines, lowa. 

August 28-September 2—Wisconsin State Fair, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

August 29-September 2—Ohio State Fair, Colum- 
oe Ohio. 

September 4-9—Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

September 3—9—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

September 4-10—Michigan State Fair and Exposi 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 

September 5-10—New York State Fair, Syracuse, 
New York. 

September 12-16—South Dakota State Fair, Huron 
South Dakota. 

September 12-17—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

September 18-24—Eastern States Exposition, 
S ringfield, Massachusetts. 

October 8-16—National Dairy Association, St 
Louis, Missouri. 

November 12—19—American Royal Livestock Ex- 
position, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Noyember 26—December 3—lInternational Live 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 





Handling Farm Manure, circular No. 
279, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Missouri. 








Breed News 


| 
f | HREE cows in the Holstein herd of 
H. E. Robertson of York, Pennsylvania, 
have just completed records which fur- 
nish a splendid example of the value of 
profitable production during periods 
such as this. In one year these three 
cows have produced 2,478 pounds of 
butterfat and more than 35 tons of milk, 

r more than 15 ordinary cows. 
* * 

The dairy herd improvement associa- 
tions in Kansas and Oklahoma have in- 
augurated a plan whereby purebred 
breeders who are members agree to loan 
bull calves with no expense to the bor- 
rower other than paying the registration 
fee. This is a plan which will probably 
work to the advantage of both parties. 
The man with a few cows who feels that 
he cannot afford to buy a good bull gets 
a much better one than he would prob- 
ably get otherwise. The breeder gets his 
good bull calves raised until two years 
ifter their serviceable age. 

* * * 

Two new Wisconsin state records have 
just been established in the herd of John 
Zoberlin, of Plymouth, Wisconsin. One 

f these cows, Matilda Mercedes Ormsby, 
has taken the junior 4-year-old record 
n three milkings a day with 862 pounds 
f fat. The other, Lady Cornflower 
Fobes, has set a new junior 2-year-old 
record on three milkings a day with 797 
pounds of fat. 
.:.¢-@ 

The national honor roll, which has just 
been announced by the National Dairy 
\ssociation, shows that Wisconsin led 
the nation last year in numbers of dairy 
herds averaging over 300 pounds of 
butterfat. There were 1,494 such herds 
n that state. Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
lowa, Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana 
followed in the order named. 

* * # 

Redfield Bess Diana Piebe, owned by 
the State School and Home at Redfield, 
South Dakota, has set a new senior 3- 
year-old record for Holsteins in that 
state. Her production is 817 pounds of 


utterfat. 
* ¥* * 


The state of New York has recently 
passed a ruling which bars cattle which 
ire reactors to the Bang disease. Every 
animal brought into the state must be 
tested and show negative within 30 days 
before importation. Otherwise, it must 
be kept in quarantine for 30 days and 
then tested. Reactors must be slaugh- 
tered or exported from the state. The 
lairy interestsof New York, and particu- 
irly the Holstein-Friesian Association, 
ave been very active in sponsoring this 
ruling. 

a er 

Newberry Canary Girl, bred and 

wned by the Michigan State Hospital 

t Newberry, Michigan, has set a new 
tate record for junior 2-year-old Hol- 
teins in that state with a production of 

31 pounds of fat. 





Monthly milk record sheets: space 
to record two milkings daily for 20 
cows for an entire month. Price 60 
cents a dozen, postpaid. Order by 
Number S. D. 1., Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Actual experience of 
Mrs. John H. Lynch fy CA vorghe 













MY! WHAT A WONDERFUL SAVING. 
{WAS ASTOUNDED WHEN | 

COUNTED UP HOW MUCH WORK 

1 DID WITH JUST ONE PACKAGE 

OF THIS NEW 

KIND OF SOAP 











ONE BOX OF RINSO WASHED 30 
TOWELS AND 6 TABLECLOTHS 
WHITER THAN EVER —~ AND 






















'T SOAKED 10 PILLOW-CASES 
48 HANDKERCHIEFS, 8 SHEETS 
LIKE NEW — AND 















IT GOT THESE 12 SHIRTS 
AND 6 UNION SUITS 
SPOTLESS WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING OR BOILING 


























ALTOGETHER ONE 
BOX DID 171 
PIECES OF WASH, 
EASILY —WASHED 
THE DISHES 30 
TIMES — DID 
OTHER CLEANING 





It’s safe for your finest 
cottons and linens 
— white or colors 

















Nothing but praise 
for these RICHER suds 


ILLIONS praise Rinso. Thousands 
write us of the amazing amount 
of work one box will do. 

Try it and see! Cup for cup, Rinso 
gives twice as much suds as lightweight, 
puffed-up soaps even in hardest water. 
These rich suds soak out dirt —save 
scrubbingand boiling—save theclothes. 
These creamy, /ong-/asting suds make 
dishwashing and all cleaning easier. 
Marvelous for washing out milk cans, 
strainers, separators. 

Makers of 40 famous washers rec- 
ommend Rinso. Get the BIG package. 
A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. 

















most women 
buy the large 
package 





M\illions use Rinso in tub, washer and dishpan 
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Vew 1932 
PRICES 


and 


TRADE 
ALLOWANCE 


offer you a 

























‘21.2 


REDUCTION 





















Before Offer 
is Withdrawn 


Think of it!—Youca 
now trade in your old 
cream-wasting Sepa- 
rator for a New 
Melotte and — with 
new price concession 
plus liberal trade-in— 
enjoy a TOTAL 
PRICE REDUCTION OF 
$27.75... but you must act 
quick as the offer is subject 
to withdrawal without notice <= 
Mail coupon below TODAY. ~~ 


a 

Compare the Melotte 
—Side by Side—with 
ANY cream separator 






Our 30 days FREE trial 
offer allows you to u 
Melotte for 30 days x B.- 















ae lets you compare it side 
y side with your old separator 
or any cream separator and see 
how much MORE cream the 



























ean. 
solutely free. No obligation to 
buy. Return at our om if 
not entirely satis 









After the 30 days free trial convinces you that 
cannot afford to be without the New Melotte, then 
you can buy ft on such low, easy terms as only $5.00 
down and only $5.00 a month. Mail coupon now for 
Free Melotte Catalog and all details. Get in our 
$27.75 Price Reduction Offer. . . coupon 
now before this special offer is withdrawn. 


The Melotte Separator, {. ?.,32". 

2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-15 Chicago, til. 

Please send me Free NEW Melotte Separator Catalog 

and tell me all about the great NEW Melotte Offer. 
(Print Your Name and Address Plainly) 
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To Detect Bang 


Disease 


Tuere are no clinical symptoms by 
which one can definitely determine the 
presence of Bang disease or contagious 
abortion. There are several results of 
this disease which may indicate its pres- 
ence, but not one of them can be defi- 
nitely depended upon to prove that the 
herd is infected with abortion. 

The most common symptom is abor- 
tion, or the appearance of immature 
calves. However, only about go per- 
cent of abortions are actually caused by 
infection from Bang disease. For that 
reason, while abortions do give much 
reason to suspect the presence of this 
disease, this is not conclusive proof. 

Another symptom or result of the 
infection in a herd is shy breeding or 
actual sterility. A large percentage of 
difficult breeders and sterile cows are 
infected with Bang disease. There are 
other causes of these troubles, however, 
so that they cannot be considered as 
definite proof that the herd is infected. 

Material reduction in milk production 
is another important result of Bang dis- 
ease. In badly infected herds the milk 
production may drop as much as 25 or 35 
percent. Garget is also much more 
prevalent in herds where abortion is 
present than it is in disease-free herds. 
However, there are many other causes 
of garget. In other words, when one 
finds garget or udder trouble, decreased 
milk production, sterility, or difficult 
breeders, or actual abortions in a herd, 
any one of these should cause one to sus- 
pect the presence of contagious abor- 
tion. 

As soon as any such suspicions are 
aroused, one should immediately call a 
competent veterinarian and have him 
take blood samples. These samples 
should be tested by a competent labora- 
tory and if the infection is found pres- 
ent, one should continue to test at fre- 
quent intervals until all of the reacting 
cows are eliminated. 


Cooperative Helps 


From December, 1922, to November, 
1930, retail milk prices in St. Louis were 
steady at 13 cents a quart even tho the 
price paid the farmer when he delivered 
the milk to the distributor varied all the 
way from 6.7 to 4.7 cents a quart. Since 
the formation of a producer-owned coép- 
erative in the St. Louis milk shed, prices 
to consumers dropped, first to 12 cents 
and then to 11 cents a quart. At the 
same time there has been a gain in the 
portion of the consumer’s dollar which 
reaches the producer. 





Keep a complete record of your 
dairy business in a herd record book 
complete for 20 cows. This includes 
monthly records for production, value 
of product, feed consumption, prices, 
and profits on each individual cow, 
as well as yearly production and feed 
summary sheets, inventory blanks, 
breeding and show records, and pedi- 
gree for the herd sire. The whole year’s 
history of your herd condensed into 
one book. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
Order by Number S. D. 3, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
























Women like the New Amer- 
ican. Soeasy to clean, with 
stainless steel discs and few 
parts. And the pivot ball-bear- 
ing, perfectly-balanced bowl 
makes it the World’s Easiest 
Turning Separator! 


Shackleton, Mo. writes: “ Turn- % i 

ing the American is like play.’’ 
Only the American has the , 

new marvelous close-skimming, 


cream - getting invention. SEPARATOR 


alliven, IW. save: 1 000 


“Almost doubles 
Cs £35.40 % $77.50 


Send for free, illus- 
trated catalog explaining 
many new features. New prices 
save you $30 to $50. Lifetime guaran- 
tee. 30 Day Trial Offer, Easy Terms. 


} Send for FREE Catalog 


s 

® AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY 

. Dept.45 Bainbridge, N. Y. or 

= Dept.45° 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, IM. 

> Send FREE your latest illustrated catalog on New America 
= Separators with letters from owners. 
























” 
® Name — 
” 





$ Post Office AS. 
geese e co ccenccccuccoucucsccecoucsesess 





Livestock 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO JERSEY BREEDERS 


From April 15, 1932, to October 15, 
1932, inclusive, eligible Jerseys over two 
years of age may be registered for a fee 
of $5.00 each. Recently provision has 
also been made whereby the $10.00 
penalty fee does not apply until the 
animal is three years old provided the 
animal was listed before it is six 
months old. 

Write for complete information 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-C WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, W. Y. 








WANT A SHEEP ! Ancic= 

© Hampshire 
Sheep Association wants to send you breeders list 
anda dandy booklet that tells you all aboutit. Write, 
COMFORT A.TYLER, Secretary-Treasurer, 
76 Woodland Ave., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Meredith ; ton senad 


This month we are offering a choice bull 
calf whose dam produced 504.82 lbs. 
fat on Jersey Herd Improvement Test. 


This calf, Tattoo B-7, is old enough to 
ship anywhere, and at small expense. 
He is good from end to end and we 
have the utmost confidence in his 
ability to sire heavy producing 
daughters of pleasing type. 


May we send you the discription, 
photo and price? 
Meredith Jersey Farm 
Des Moines - - - lowa 
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Mixture for 
Calves 


iS THE whole-milk areas the matter 

f providing skimmilk for calves is often 
, serious question. It has been repeat- 

ily proved that either dry skimmilk or 
reconstituted skimmilk, which is made 
rom dry skimmilk, will give practically 

1e same results as fresh skimmilk. Also, 
umerous calf starters which can be 
fed dry have been developed within the 
ast few years. Experiments in Ohio re- 
ently have shown that the use of these 
iry calf feeds involve less labor than any 
ther method. 

One of these calf starters which has 
been used at the Cornell station included 
25 pounds of yellow corn, 30 pounds of 

led oats, 15 pounds of sheait bran, 

pounds of linseed oilmeal, and 22 
pounds of dry skimmilk. Calves on this 
ration made gains averaging 1.54 pounds 
aily. Other commercial calf starters, 
repared by different commercial feed 
oncerns, are on the market and give 

jually satisfactory results. 


Give Cows Plenty 
of Water 


Ir PAYS to let cows drink as much 
vater as they want and when they want 
t. Recent tests by the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry indicated that cows which had 
free access to water at all times gave 2.8 
ercent more milk and 2,1 percent more 
butterfat than when they were only al- 
wed to drink twice a day. When wat- 
ered twice a day, they gave 1 percent 
ore milk and 1.4 percent more butter- 
fat than when watered only once a day. 
It was noted that the frequent watering 
was more important in the case of good 
producers than in poor ones, and was 
ilso more important in summer than in 
vinter. 


Tests for Mastitis 


Pr STS for the presence of mastitis in 
Liry cows was one of a number of fea- 
res of an exhibit at a group of dairy 
eetings held recently in Syracuse, New 
York. This exhibit was prepared by the 


“periment station and the college of 


griculture, and was of much interest to 
the various cattle breed associations, as 
ell as to the State Dairymen’s Associa- 
on. Mastitis has long been a baffling 
alady in many dairy herds and much 
ttention is being given to its detection 
id treatment. 





Queen Pietertje Mink De Kol, for- 
erly owned by Serradella 
scoda, Michigan, offers a splendid ex- 

ple of the type of foundation cows 
hich make profitable herds. When she 
ed recently at the age of 19 years, she 
id dropped 12 calves and each of her 
roductive years had varied from 400 to 
35 pounds of fat. She left s1 living 
rogeny. 

\ * 8 *% 

\t the present time there are 721 
wners of Illinois herds coéperating with 
e college of agriculture in eradicating 
3ang disease, or contagious abortion. A 
tal of 55 herds are accredited as being 


‘ee from the disease. 
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LAVA SHADOW PICTURES 

















SARAH JEFER 





Gweet SMELLER,ILL BET! 


JONAS, YOU KEEP THE CLEANEST BARNS IN 

THE COUNTY, BUT I SWEAR TO GOODNESS You 'VE 
GOT THE DIRTIEST HANOS.NOW YOU PLOW OvUT 
TOTHE WASH STAND 
AND TRY THAT NEW 








JONAS JEFER 

















1 MINUTE LATER 











JONAS JEFER 








SAY! YOU PUT ONE OVER ON ME THAT TIME! 

HAT LAVA SOAP 1S A REAL MAN'S SOAP.) 
IT GOT THE GREASE 
OFF MY HANDS 
INA JIFFY. 










SARAH JEFER 
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IT CERTAINLY WORKS) 
WELLIN THIS HARD WATER.TOO!) 




















IT’S EASY TO GET HANDS CLEAN 
WITH LAVA SOAP 


You can’t expect to get dirty, greasy 
hands clean with ordinary toilet soaps. 
That’s why we’ve made Lava a special, 
heavy-duty soap. It makes a thick, 
hard-working lather, even in the hard- 
est water. No matter if the dirt is 
ground into the skin, Lava gives you a 
clean pair of hands in less than a 
minute. 

As you work a wet cake of Lava 
around in your hands you can feel the 


LAVA 


soft, fine pumice. That’s what chases 
out the dirty-dirt. And no matter how 
hard you scrub, Lava protects the skin. 
Lava contains glycerine. 

Lava is mighty useful for housework, 
too. Try it for scouring wash basins and 
bath tubs. Watch it clean the burnt-on 
grease from pots and pans. 

Put Lava Soap on your list next time 
you visit your grocer. Lava comes in 
two large sizes—6c and 10c. 


SOAP 


takes the dirt—protects the skin 





Write today for this interesting book. 
Shows the children how to make all 
kinds of funny shadow pictures with 
the hands. Just cut the front from a 
Lava Soap box. Write your name 
and address on the back. Place in 
envelope and mail to: Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. LSF-52, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





LAVA SHADOW PICTURE 
BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN 
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**A good pasture is the ideal 
place for sows and litters’’ 


Keep Spring Pigs Growing 


By C. W. Vestal, Purdue University 


Ax EXPERIENCED hog grower 
said recently that the worst thing 
that can happen to a young pig is 
to have worms and a poor ration at 
the same time. He was discussing 
the causes of runts and how to pre- 
vent them. He explained further 
that either a bad case of worms or a 
oor ration alone is too much of a 
Gcadions for any pig to overcome. 
It was his belief, however, that good 
rations made it possible for many 
pigs to get to market in a fairly sat- 
isfactory manner, altho handicapped 
by a few round worms. 

No doubt this man has the situa- 
tion sized up about right. But why 
permit the round worm handicap 
when hog growers have proved time 
and again that it is not necessary for 
pigs to have round worms. These 
parasites are easily controlled and 
do not fit into present-day economi- 
cal pig production, which must pre- 
vail if the much-needed profits 
result. 


WHEN the spring pig crop arrives 
the hog grower is confronted with 
many problems. First consider worm 
infestation, which has already been 
mentioned as a handicap in pig pro- 
duction. There is just one principle 
involved in the prevention of round 
worms in pigs and that, stated 
plainly, is to keep the pigs away 
from the worm eggs. How? Clean 
sows and clean houses at farrowing 
time and then clean fields and pas- 
tures for the sows and pigs are the 
solution. This is a simple program, 
and yet one which requires work 
and planning to carry out satisfac- 
torily. 

Clean fields and pastures from the 
standpoint of worm prevention are 
those that have not been occupied 
by hogs for at least a year, or fields 
that have been plowed and sowed 
to a crop since used by hogs. The 
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pigs that are confined to such quar- 
ters from birth until three to four 
months old will not be handicapped 
by round worms or filth diseases, 
such as necrotic enteritis. 


ALL of the benefits, however, from 
getting the pigs out on the clean 
pastures are not derived from dodg- 
ing round worms and filth diseases. 
Anemia, which is a nutritional dis- 
ease in suckling pigs, is usually pre- 
vented by giving the pigs access to 
soil or sod, beginning when they are 





PROFITS or losses from the 
spring pig crop have already 
started. They will depend 
largely on how the pigs are 
handled up to 75 pounds. Keep 
the, sows and the pens clean 

keep the pigs away from 
worms. Clean quarters, pas- 
ture, and water, plus a balanced 
ration will pay dividends this 
fall. In this short article Profes- 
sor Vestal gives us a big fund of 
information tousein helpingout 
on the fall pig profits.—Editors. 











only a few days old. Anemia, like 
round worms, makes good pigs into 
runts and predisposes them to other 
diseases. 


Bes! DES cleanliness or sanitation, 
which is practiced in pig production 
for the prevention a filth diseases 
and parasites, good water and shade 
are health essentials for spring pigs. 
Pastures, also, are great health pro- 
moters as well as feed savers. 

A good pasture field is the ideal 
place for the sows and litters and 
especially the weaned pigs. Alfalfa 






and clover are the best pig pastures. 
Rape is splendid for older shotes but 
is not always satisfactory for very 
young pigs, as it often blisters their 
skin and causes sore ears. Before 
alfalfa or clover pasture has made 
sufficient growth for grazing in the 
spring, bluegrass, rye, or wheat pas- 
tures should be used. Succulent pas- 
turages promote milk flow in the 
sow the same as in the cow, and it 
is a good milk flow that is needed to 
start a large litter of pigs on the road 
to market and keep them going for 
the first eight weeks. 

Where the legume pastures are not 
available for the weaned pigs a 
seeding of two bushels of oats and 
three to five pounds of dwarf essex 
rape seed to the acre makes a good 
pasture provided the soil is natu- 
rally rich or has been manured suf- 
ficiently to grow the rape satisfac- 
torily. 


THE oats furnish early grazing and 
the pigs may be turned in when the 
crop is 6 to 8 inches high. The rape 
provides pasture later in the season 
when the pigs have acquired tougher 
skins and are therefore less subject 
to irritation from the wet rape 
leaves. Sweet clover sown in the 
spring with clover or grass mixtures 
affords pasture for shotes in the late 
summer months. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the nog 
grower who has a good spring or a 
stream of clean running water with 
natural shade in or adjoining the 
pasture field where the spring pigs 
are to be quartered. In the absence 
of natural shade, an artificial sun- 
shade is easily constructed by cover- 
ing a low open shelter with straw 
or boughs from leafy trees. The in- 
dividual hoghouse with raised sides 
also affords shade but is not as sat- 
isfactory as the larger specially built 
sunshade. 
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The water supply is the bugbear a 
swine sanitation programs on many 
farms, and perhaps is the most common 
hindrance to carrying out a poe sat] 
system of sanitation in pig production. 
Automatic waterers on runners or sleds 
are used successfully for transporting 
water to fields near the water supply, 
while for fields at a greater distance it is 
better to haul the water in a wagon tank 
and then empty it into the automatic 
fountains. This requires time and labor, 


but pays big dividends over the plan of 


allowing the pigs access to worm-infested 
lots and watering places. 


THERE is no magic about compound- 
ing a good ration for sows and pigs. 
Home-grown grains should be used to 
make up the greater part of the ration. 
Corn is one of the best and cheapest 
feeds to use in pig rations. Add to the 
corn some ground wheat, ground oats, 
ground hulled oats or wheat middlings, 
and supplement with tankage or milk. A 
simple mineral mixture fed separately 
from the grain mixture completes the 
ration. 

One good pig ration includes 70 
pounds of coarsely ground corn, 20 
pounds of coarsely ground oats, ground 
hulled oats or good quality wheat mid- 
dlings, and 10 pounds of tankage or 
meat and bone scraps. If ground oats 
are used in this ration for very young 
pigs, it is advisable to sift out the coarser 
hulls. Another plan is to feed wheat 
middlings for two or three weeks and 
then change to the ground oats, if oats 
are cheaper than the middlings. 

A suitable mineral mixture to feed 
with the grain ration is 10 pounds of 


special steamed bonemeal, 10 pounds of 


pulverized limestone, and 1 pound of 
common salt. In addition to the mineral 
mixture, common salt should be fed 
regularly or kept before the pigs at all 
times. Pressed block salt is good for this 
purpose. Such rations are excellent for 
both pigs and sows and should give the 
desired results at a low cost. 

At weaning time as few changes as 
possible should be made in the pig’s sur- 
roundings and feed. The ration given 
here is suitable for feeding weaned pigs 
to 75 pounds weight. Pigs that are 
skimped on feed before they reach this 
weight are handicapped as feeders or 
market hogs. 


I: THE 75-pound pigs are to be fat- 
tened for the early fall market their ra- 
tion can be cheapened during the fatten- 
ing period by feeding on pasture a full 
feed of ear corn or shelled corn free 
choice with tankage or meat and bone 
scraps. Soybean oilmeal or whole soy- 
beans may replace the tankage in this 
tattening ration, provided the pigs have 
access to a good mineral mixture. 

In case the 75-pound pigs are to be 
grown cheaply on pasture with a limited 
teed of grain during the summer and 
then fattened on new corn in the fall, a 
half-feed of corn with legume or rape 
pasture will bring them thru the grazing 
season in excellent feeder condition. A 
half-feed of corn is about 2 pounds 
daily for each 100 pounds of live weight. 

Regardless of the method used in fat- 
tening the pigs for market the profit 
will be influenced materially by the kind 
of a start the pigs had and how they 
were handled and fed up to the 75-pound 
weight. Health and good feed make well- 
bred pigs into profitable market hogs. 









The New Béd Top 





Again, as so many times since steel posts were first made, Red Top produces a 
new, better post—the Red Top Studded Tee—now reinforced all Four Ways. 

It’s reinforced front, back and sideways. These four heavy continuous 
reinforcing ribs run the full length of the post and provide greater resistance 
to strains, shocks and twists from every and all directions. 

This new post retains all the proved extra value Red Top features and— 
in addition—the four-way reinforcement gives new and greater strength and 
stiffness, with just the right amount of spring. 

And, it’s double coated, complete, from top to bottom, first with a tough 
prime coat and then finished with a metallic coating of aluminum, hardened 
and baked on to shut out both air and moisture. A stronger—longer lasting— 
better looking fence post. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Go to your Red Top Dealer and buy 20 Red Tops. 
Use them for the new boundary or cross fence, for 


Red Tops on the Air temporary fence, to repair old fences, or to replace 
Every day at noon rotting wood posts. If for any reason you do not 
; find them satisfactory, return them to your dealer 

WLS WDAY and get your money back. 

Chicago Fargo 

Mines ke Der disiess If you have never used Red Tops, never 
wcco known the satisfaction that Red Top Steel 
wiyapenety Posts give in the fence lines, take advantage 

WNAX _WOWO ‘ : - 

Yankton Fort Wayne of this offer the next time you are in town. 
snkENE Your Red Top Dealer is offering the greatest 
og fence post value your dollar will buy— 

UNE IN : 
See him... 
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RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Massey-Harris 
General Pur pose, Four- 
Wheel Drive Tractor 
with Two-Row Culti- 
vaior Attachment — 
furnished with 8, 11 
or 15 shovels. (Hand 
or Power Lift.) 


THE SHORTEST ROAD 
TO FARM PROFITS 





Reduced production costs is the short- 
est road to farm profits. The Massey- 
Harris General Purpose, Four-Wheel 
Drive Tractor will do any farm work 
that can be done with horses— do it 
faster — better, hence at lower cost. 











You see it here equipped for a first- 
class, speedy job of cultivating. Notice the ample 
clearance. Power mower, middle-buster or lister, corn 
planter, cotton planter and other attachments are 
available for this tractor, or you can use it to pull 
the implements you already own. 


No other tractor is built like the Massey-Harris 
General Purpose Tractor—no other tractor performs 
like it. Power is applied equally 
to all four drive wheels, and 
an oscillating rear axle keeps 
all four wheels on the ground 
—constantly. There is no 
slippage and it does not pack 
the soil. You'll appreciate the 
extra traction in loose, sandy 
soil, on wet, soft ground. It will climb up the hills or 
over an ordinary ditch like a war tank. 





If you want a tractor that’s good for 365 days in 
the year — that pulls more for its weight than any 
other tractor — more power at lower cost, for more 
years, investigate the Massey-Harris General Pur- 
pose, Four-Wheel Drive Tractor. 


See the Massey-Harris dealer for anything in tillage, AW ull 
lanting, cultivating, fertilizing, haying and harvest- \\t wl 


ty, 


ing machinery—for either horse or power operation. 
Eighty-seven years’ experience in manufacturing 
quality farm implements. 


THE MAS * EY-HARRIS co. 


M@ GENERAL OFFICES: RACINE, WISCONSIN § 
FACTORIES: RACINE, WIS. BATAVIA, N. Y. 








Manufacturing plants, branches and sub-branch- 
F.4 es, service stocks and dealers throughout the 
United States, Canada, and in foreign countries. 
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To Deworm Sheep 


Recent experiments in the treat 
ment of sheep for internal parasites 
indicate that a I percent copper sul 
phate, bluestone solution or tetrachlor 
ethylene may be given as often as once a 
week without harm. In the test which 
was conducted at the experiment sta 
tion of the bureau of animal industry at 
Bethesda, Maryland, the sheep were 
divided into four groups consisting ot 
two animals each and confined on bare 
lots each 7 x 24 feet in size, so there 
would be ample opportunity for the 
animals to become reinfested. 

One group was used as a contro! 
group while animals in each of the othe: 
three lots received respectively, once a 
week, 314 ounces of I percent copper 
sulphate solution by dose syringe, 5 
cubic centimeters of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride in capsule, and 5 cubic centimeters 
of tetrachlorethylene in capsule. The 
experiment was continued for a year and 
at no time did the animals treated with 
copper sulphate solution or tetrachlor- 
ethylene show any reaction to the treat- 
ment. The two sheep receiving carbon 
tetrachloride died nine months after the 
beginning of the treatment from the 
effects of the drug altho previous work 
had indicated that this drug could be 
administered once every two weeks 
without harm to the sheep. 

Weekly counts of worm eggs in the 
manure indicated a marked reduction 
in the worm burden following several! 
treatments with the different drugs. 
However, on post-mortem examination, 
none of the sheep were found entirely 
free of parasites. 


Lames raised from ewes in the experi- 
ment made good growths and thruout 
the course of the experiment had only a 
light worm infestation tho kept on the 
same ground without treatment. None 
of the treatments caused abortions in 
pregnant ewes. 

These tests indicate that 1 percent 
copper sulphate solution and tetrachlor- 
ethylene can be given in_ repeated 
treatments without harm. They also 
show that copper sulphate will control 
the common sheep stomach worm and 
that tetrachlorethylene will control the 
common stomach worm, the hook- 
worm, and possibly some of the other 
roundworm parasites located in the 
fourth stomach and intestinal tract. 

The 1 percent copper sulphate solu- 
tion is commonly administered by 
sheepmen. However, it is advisable that 
carbon tetrachloride and_tetrachlor- 
ethylene be given by a veterinarian, as 
severe reactions may follow if capsules 
containing these drugs are broken in the 
mouth.—W. H. W. 





One lot of calves at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station was fed on the milk from 
cows which were getting normal feeds 
while another lot was fed on the milk 
from cows which were being given one 
gram of potassium iodide per day each. 
The calves fed on the milk from cows 
getting the potassium iodide made better 
use of their feeds. Another test at the 
same station showed that cows on pasture 
produced butterfat approximately twice 
as potent in vitamin A as the butterfat 
of the same cows before turning them 
on pasture. 
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Veterinary 


Joint Itt, anpD Matnutrition or Dam.— 
\Vill you please give me some advice on cows? 
| have three milk cows and they came fresh 
n January and February. The first had a 
irge healthy calf and in three weeks’ time its 
ne front and one hind joint swelled up. It 
iso refused to eat so I killed it. The second 
ow’s calf was hairless but it eats good and 
1as quite a bit of hair now of a funny roan 
olor and fine texture. The third cow had 
twins. The first twin was hairless and small, 

tho it lived and the other was as fine a calf 
is I’ve seen. But it smothered. 

I feed my cows wild oats hay which con- 
tains some thistles and give them plenty of 
vater and good care. In December they were 
tested for T. B. — F. F. N., North Dakota. 

The first calf had joint ill, caused by infec- 
tion of the navel at birth. It usually proves 
fatal, but may be prevented by saturating the 
calf’s navel with tincture of iodine at birth 
and then applying powdered starch. Repeat 
the applications daily until the navel is com- 
pletely dried. Do that with the navel of every 
new-born calf. Provide a new, sanitary calv- 
ng pen and similar calf pen and keep them 
lean, disinfected, and whitewashed and 
freshly bedded. The hairless and puny condi- 
tion is due to incomplete feeding of the preg- 
nant cows. It would not occur could you feed 
the cows alfalfa or clover hay, silage or roots, 
and ground grains, 


ERADICATE THE Worms.—I have two 
horses and a mare that are in thin condition. 
All winter I have fed twenty ordinary ears 
f corn every day, feeding oats before that. 
Che hay was extra good quality, red top, but 
the pasture was poor. These horses like to 
back up to a post and scratch their tails. 
Chey have passed worms a few times. We had 
an epidemic of small flies late last summer 
that sure pestered the horses. I would like to 
know how to proceed to fatten these horses.— 
L. E. D., Missouri. 

Fast the horses for 24 to 36 hours, then 
take them to the nearest qualified veteri- 
narian and have him rid them of worms by 
idministering oil of chenopodium in gelatine 
apsules, or bisulphid of carbon in capsules. 
\ full dose of linseed oil should be given di- 
rectly after dosing with oil of chenopodium, 
but not after treatment with bisulphid. The 
atter drug expels bots. The oil of chenopodi- 
im treatment is for round worm expulsion. 
\lso have an expert put the teeth in order. 
\fter the worm medicine has acted, feed oats, 
bran, carrots, ear corn, and good mixed hay. 
Allow access to block salt or rock salt. 


Wuire Scours Prevention.—Can you 
tell me what to do for calves that have white 
cours? —P, H. D., Indiana. 

There is no certain medicinal remedy for 
vhite scours, but it may be prevented fairly 
vell by the following procedure: Provide a 
new sanitary calving pen and similar calf pen 
ind then keep them clean, disinfected, white- 
vashed, and freshly bedded. Immediately at 
irth, saturate the calf’s navel with tincture 
f iodine and then apply powdered starch. 
Repeat the applications daily until the navel 
s entirely dried. As soon as possible after 
irth, have the calf immunized with anti- 
vhite scours serum and bacterin, injected by 

veterinarian. Double doses of serum have 
lso some remedial value, if a case occurs. 
/o not let the calf nurse its dam or otherwise 

ike her milk. Feed it the milk of a cow that 
is been fresh for some time. The disease is 
rm-caused and therefore infectious. 



































you could “grease zt” with cod 
liver oil, but who wants to give 
a farm implement medicine? 





GET Genuine Alemite Lubricants from Your Implement 
Dealer... NEVER Sold from Tank Wagons! ! 


Cod Liver Oil is a kind of “‘ grease” or 
lubricant. But you wouldn’t think of 
using it to lubricate your farm machin- 
ery, would you? 

Yet it would be safer to use than the 
“shoddy”, gummy “grease” that some 
farmers think is a “‘ bargain” because its 
price is so low. 

No “‘shoddy” greases are good. All 
of them do more harm than good. Every 
time you think you are “saving” by buy- 
ing them, you will find that they are 
really EXPENSIVE in the needless re- 
pair parts and repair bills that follow! 

Alemite makes Special Lubricants for 
the Farm—each one designed to protect 
your implements against wear in ALL 
their lubrication NEEDS. 

These Genuine Alemite Lubricants 


WILL NOT RUN OUT OF BEAR- 
INGS IN THE HOTTEST WEATHER. 
They are ALL PURE LUBRICANT. 
There is NO ACID, GRIT or STICKY 
FILLER to corrode, scratch or gum up 
gears and bearings. 

AND DO NOT BE MISLED BY 
FALSE CLAIMS—Genuine Alemite 
Lubricants are sold only under the 
Brand Name of Alemite. If your Imple- 
ment Dealer cannot supply you, write 
us and we will tell you where you can 
get the genuine!! 

REMEMBER, too, that Genuine 
Alemite Lubricants for your Cars and 
Trucks are a real, money-saving in- 
vestment! Alemite Corporation (Divi- 
sion of Stewart-Warner), 2674 N. Craw- 
ford Ave., Chicago. 





Pioneers in Specialized Lubrication for the Farm 
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Send For This New Sheet 
of Crochet Designs 


For just 2 cents, SUCCESSFUL FARMING will send 
you a large sheet of brand new filet crochet designs. 
Crocheting is more popular these days than ever, so 
don’t fail to take advantage of this special offer! Also, 
remember that SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S attrac- 
tive rug and quilt patterns are now only Io cents each. 
Why not order one of them (or more) today? Here’s 
the list from which to choose. 


No. 105, Fairy Flower Hooked Rug 
Pattern (10 cents) 

No. 102, Round Hooked Rug Pattern 
(10 cents ) 

No. 103, Oval Hooked Rug Pattern 
(10 cents ) 

No. 101, Doormat Hooked Rug Pat- 
tern (10 cents) 

No. 122, Right Angles Quilting Pat- 
tern (10 cents) 

No. 127, Petal and Leaf Quilting 
Pattern (10 cents) 

No. 130, Snowflakes Quilting Pat- 
tern (10 cents) 


No. 124, Whirligig, Snow Crystal, 
and Oakleaf Quilting Pattern (10 
cents ) 

No. 119, Square Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents ) 

No. 117, Fan Borders Quilting Pat- 
tern (10 cents ) 

No. 111, Roseleaf Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents ) 

No. 114, Tyrrell Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents ) 

No. 106, Big Feather Border Quilt- 
ing Pattern (10 cents) 


Send Your Order to Department 6205 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES 


IOWA 














MORE POWER TO YOU 











12 BIG BISCUITS 






SHREDDED 


HEAT 


KEEPS YOU ACTIVE 
IN SPRING WEATHER 


A “Uneeda Bakers” product 
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BOYS! BOYS! 
Daily Use of 


Cuticura Soap 


Keeps Face and Hands 
Clear and Healthy 


Price 26c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept 24B, Malden, Masa 














Pig Crop Contest 


Last year’s lowa pig crop contest 
was won by Earl Colville of Taintor 
Iowa. Mr. Colville won first place wit! 
an average production of 2,349 pound 
of pork from each sow in his herd. Fron 
his 16 Poland China and Duroc Jerse 
sows he succeeded in raising 143 pigs, an 
average of 8.93 per sow. The pigs aver 
aged 262.8 pounds at 180 days. 

Second place in the contest went t 
Karl Hoffman of Ida Grove, Iowa, with 
an average production of 2,169 pounds 
of pork per sow and third place to C. FE 
Landtiser of Grinnell, Iowa, with an 
average production of 2,088 pounds of 
pork from each of his sows. The lowest 
production reported in the contest wa 
1,076 pounds of pork per sow. 

Analysis of the records of the contest 
showed that the three outstanding fac 
tors which contributed to the success of 
the leaders were good breeding stock, 
healthy stock, and good feeding. 

Mature sows and boars were used or 
the farms where the best records wer¢ 
made. Gilts and young boars did not 
produce pigs making the weights that 
the older stock did. Colville’s sows 
weighed from 500 to 800 pounds and his 
boar 700 pounds. 

Good health was found to be abso 
lutely essential for high production. Un 
thriftiness was one of the most common 
causes of slow gains and low final 
weights. The heaviest pigs and the most 
pork produced per sow were the result of 
following the clean-ground plan for 
raising pigs. The winner of the contest 
followed the sanitation plan to the last 
detail. 

The results showed that pigs must be 
fed well to gain rapidly. The pigs in the 


| contest were practically all full fed dry 


feeds from self-feeders. Corn and hulled 
oats were the most commonly used 
grains, balanced by mixtures of tankage, 
linseed oilmeal and soybean meal, or by 
some commercial protein mixture. Good 
alfalfa or clover pasture helped lower 
feed costs on most of the farms. Mineral 
mixtures were used by all the contest- 
ants.—T. H. B. 


Something New In 
Haymaking 
| Continued from page 7 | 


likely to spoil than bulk hay. It is 
claimed for the same reason that there is 
less danger of spontaneous combustion. 
It has been suggested that silos may be 
used successfully for storing chopped 
hay. 

Without the use of a hay knife, chopped 
hay can be forked or raked out of the 
mow with ease. Some feeders suggest 
that the labor requirement is reduced 
one-half.—J. Brownlee Davidson. 


* * * 


Feeding Chopped Hay. Chopped hay 
and ground hay are two different feeds. 
This distinction must be kept clearly in 
mind while considering the merits of 
chopped hay. A considerable amount of 
experimental work done with ground 
hay tends to show that this practice has 
not been economical. Furthermore, in 
some instances, grinding has apparently 
made the hay less valuable, while at the 
same time it added a heavy expense. 








Of 





There is yet little evidence to be ob- 
ed at experiment stations to show 
t chopped hay is either better or in- 
or to long hay. I have had an oppor- 
nity, however, to observe over a 
riod of years the feeding of chopped 
to dairy cows in the West. I have 
ver known a case of impaction to re- 
t from such feeding. The short hay ap- 
irently is just as palatable as long hay. 
There is a very definite advantage in 
ding chopped hay, as it may be han- 
d from a feed cart as silage is handled. 
is also uniform in quality, the leaves 
ing thoroly mixed with the coarser 
ortions. 
Experiment stations have attempted 
determine whether the digestibility of 
ypped hay was increased over that of 
ng hay. In a few instances chopping 
ppeared to increase the digestibility, 
it I do not consider this a strong point 
favor of chopping. 


Ar THE Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 

n some trials have been made with 
he chopping of alfalfa and soybean hay 
for dairy cows. Workers there (Rupel, 
Roche, Fuller, and Bohstedt) reported 
they found no value in chopping good 

uality alfalfa hay. On the other hand, 

they said it increased the value of soy- 
ean hay about $2.94 a ton. 

In this experiment 18 percent of the 
soybean hay was refused before it was 
chopped, but only .11 of 1 percent was 
refused after it was chopped. Whole soy- 
bean hay was charged at $15 a ton, corn 
silage at $5 a ton, and the concentrate 
nixture at $30 a ton. The soybean hay 
in this trial was said to be rather coarse. 

The question of storing chopped hay 
invariably arises. According to my ob- 
servations, hay in this condition will 
mold less readily than long hay when 
ul factors are similar. Should there be 
sufficient heating to make a brown hay, 
it is still good feed. In experiments at the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Swanson, Call, and Salmon found 
that light-brown hay contained more 
nutrients, pound for pound, than green 
hay. They were working with alfalfa. 
When heating produces black hay, there 
; an enormous loss of nutrients, and the 
roduct makes an inferior feed. 

In my judgment, if hay can be chopped 
t the time it is brought from the field so 

to save handling it so many times, it 

probable that the great saving effected 
storage space, the ease of handling 

e hay in feeding it to the cows in the 

rn, and the saving in waste are suffi- 

nt to offset some expense which may 

added to the hay by the cost of chop- 
ng. I believe some extra expense may 

warranted even tho the feeding value 
t the hay is not increased. 

[ have seen so many dairymen feed 

pped hay over a sufficiently long 

riod that I am convinced chopped hay 
not subject to the objections raised 
iinst ground hay. Cows like chopped 

and eat it without danger. The 
cess of chopping is far less costly 
in grinding.—C. Y. Cannon. 





Agricultural Marketing, by Holtzclow. 
signed for a college text, this book 
0 serves as a source of information for 

reader seeking light on this subject. 
e historical side of marketing is em- 
isized as well as the defining of vari- 
s terms commonly used. Price $3.50. 
e Ronald Press Co. 


Suaher Stale 


invtles you lo 


accepl th 4 sacw 


PERFECTED 


lutricalion pe “ 


PROTECTED 


by CN AMALT ANCE 


Starvep lubrication steals from your car 
the built-in mileage and power you paid 
for. Skimp on oil and grease and soon 
that soft purr changes to annoying rat- 
tles; smooth, surging power fades to 
half-hearted transportation. 

You cannot test lubrication by sight, 
touch or taste. The experiment is made 
in your car and you pay for your own 
mistakes. 

For years motorists have insisted on 
Quaker State, and now a new, sensible 
reason is winning many more users. Are 
you confused by a multitude of claims? 
Then here is an end to doubts. Study 
the Quaker Statement on the right. 

No other refiner goes as far to prove 
his claims. Surely oils and greases good 
enough to insure are best for your car! 

Lubrication to you may be a trifle 
but it can be an expensive one if you 
neglect it. Actual field surveys reveal 
that faulty lubrication costs motorists 
millions of dollars annually for burned- 
out and prematurely worn bearings. 

Accept this unusual offer of care-free 
motoring. Change to Quaker State, and 
equip your car with “Roll-o-Miles,” the 
unique lubrication guide. See your 
Quaker State dealer or mail the coupon. 


Listen in on coast-to-coast broadcast of 
QUAKER STATE'S CAREFREE PROGRAM— 
learn about Quaker State's unusual free offer . 








LUBRICATION 


THE 
QUAKER STATEMENT 





QUAKER STATE 


MOTOR OILS AND SUPERFINE GREASES 





~ 


Insured 


HOW TO GET QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO., Oil City, Pa. 


Dept.G-2 


Please send your free booklet, “The Story of Insured Lubrication.” 








Lubrication As per your offer, I enclose $3.50. (Duty and taxes extra in Canada.) 


Check the coupon 
either for immediate 





Send me “‘Roll-o-Miles” and your FREE Insured Guarantee prepaid. 


' . 
application or re- : Name........ eee Date se 
quest for the book- | Address. 
let “The Story of gle ante eck 
Insured Lubrica- . 
tion.” Or go to any ; Make of car__........ ce © .- Year of Model. 
Quaker State dealer | Factory or Serial No..... 
for full details. ' 


Brand of oil I am now using 


May, 1932, SuccessruL FARMING 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire flock 
and cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose half your chicks. Use 
preventive methods. Give Walko Tab- 
lets in all drinking water from the time 
chicks are out of the shell. 


Remarkable Success in Raising 


Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to lose 
a great many of the little downy fellows 
from bowel troubles, tried many reme- 
dies and was about discouraged. As a 
last resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 


Co., Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, for 
their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 


two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after using the Tablets and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this Company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different 
remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, for a box of their Walko Tablets 
to be used in the drinking weter for 
baby chicks. It’s just the only thing to 
keep the chicks free from disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
, woe! lost a single chick after the first 
aose. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So you 
can satisfy yourself as have thousands 
of others who depend on Walko Tablets 
year after year in raising their little 
chicks. Send 50 cents for a package of 
Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra large 
box)—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You run no risk. We 
guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find it the great- 
est little chick saver you ever used. One 
of the oldest and strongest banks in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 220 
Waterloo, Iowa 


SuccessruL Farminc, May, 7932 





Eggs That Bring a 


Premium 
[ Continued from page 12 | 


aiding the ventilating facilities and in 
that way helps to keep the house dry in 
winter and cool in summer. 

A dry house means dry litter. Dry 
litter means clean feet. Clean feet mean 
clean eggs, and clean eggs bring more 

profit. There is a real thrill and satis- 
lassie for the one who accustoms him- 
self to gathering eggs several times a day 
to prevent them from becoming soiled 
and heated. 

Who is there who does not pride him- 
self on being clean about his work, 
especially in taking care of food? Eggs 
are a food of the highest order and per- 
haps misused the worst in preserving 
their original delicate flavor. Many eggs 
are spoiled by careless handling. Get a 
clean basket or ventilated pail for gath- 
ering. Let the eggs cool overnight before 
packing them in the case. This will stop 
incubation of the germ. 

Perhaps the greatest number of 
eggs become soiled by improperly con- 
structed and ill-arranged nests. Since a 
hen naturally seeks a dark place in 
which to lay her eggs, this can be taken 
advantage of by having the entrance to 
the nest in the back of it. Nests may be 
placed under the front edge of the drop- 
pings boards with a door in front thru 
which eggs are gathered. 

Then there is the side wall arrange- 
ment with the entrance at the end and a 
runway at the back of the nests. A dark 
nest can be kept filled with clean nesting 
material and will not become fouled with 
droppings or eggs broken by other hens 
that scratch in open nests. 

It has sometimes been found to be 
good practice on the general farm to 
keep the hens shut up until noon, re- 
gardless of weather conditions. More 
especially is this practical during wet 
weather when nearly all eggs become 
soiled with mud. Keeping the hens 
closed in during other times compels the 
consumption of more dry mash which is 
so necessary to provide the correct ma- 
terials with which to produce a better 
egg, and, incidentally insure healthier, 
more vigorous chicks during the hatching 
season. This keeping of the hens shut up 
not only means clean eggs but more of 
them, since a few hens are always bound 
to steal their nests. 


Brier y, in conclusion, the outstand- 
ing essentials in the production of tops 
and clean eggs are: (1) A dry, clean, 
cool, well-insulated house; (2) hens that 
have been bred for egg production; (3) 
feeding a balanced ration that will make 
for quality eggs; (4) maintaining sanitary 
conditions; (5) providing dark nests and 
preventing roosting in them; (6) gather- 
ing the eggs often to prev ent soiling and 
heating; (7) keeping the flock shut up 
until noon, regardless of weather condi- 
tions; (8) cooling the eggs overnight 
before packing to stop heat spots; (9) 
marketing no less than twice a week; 
(10) keeping at it, and see how easy it is 
to do it right. 





Pop Corn, 
Superintendent of Documents, 
ington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 


farmers’ bulletin No. 1679, 


Wash- 





Statistics of Livestock Trucking in Iowa, 
circular No. 128, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
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Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom. 
mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agents in most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill extermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


KILL LICE 


At 2 THE USUAL COST.. 


LEE'S LICE KILLER UMN Ml 


Just spray or paint LEE’s LICER <4 ———¥ 


KILLER on the roosts and Lo Ee— 
boards. Fumes kill the lice—youm my Ee! ve 
Works while you _ slee Un- 


see them dead next morning. No 
handling _ birds. 
equalled for over 35 years. Only $1.50 per “gallon. 
KILLS THE MITES, TOO 
That’s just as important as killing the lice, 
Mites attack the birds at night, continue the blood 
sucking carried on all day by the lice. For mites 
dilute with two parts kerosene and spray walls, 
nest boxes, etc., once a year and your mite trou- 
bles are over. Satisfaction or your money back. 
At 10,000 drug, feed, seed stores, chick hatch- 
eries. Qt., 60c; % gal., 90c; gal., $1.50: 5 gal., $6. 


GEO. H. LEE CO.,  .233,k4° Biss. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 



















No Sane ont aa - 
akeke roosts lightl with fi anos 
? ° y u 
“Black Leaf 40” and roosting birds release 
fumes which kill lice. If not sold by your dealer, 
send $1.00 for trial package. 
be ty one te Corporation, 
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. I'll Save 
= You Money on Copper 
Steel Poultry Fence 
19 Write now for my latest catalog. 


Before you bu 
Freight Paid 
Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Baby C a 2 
Poultry Supplies, Paints, etc. My catalog is free. 

ucts guaranteed — 24 hour shipping service. — Jim 3 — 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 6. Dpt.2219 Cieveland, 3: 


et my New Low Money-Saving 
rices — lowest in years on Fencing, 
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OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., ia Holmes P: me 





With No Pick 
Stop That Picking ‘¥'" Ne Fick 
Wing and Body Picking. Sold with a money back 
guarantee. 706 cents 44 pound. 
Orchard Hill Poultry Farm, R. D. 1, Mansfield, Ohio 
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Which Lime for 
Chicks? 


Many different kinds of lime feeds 
can be used with approximately equal 
success in reducing leg weakness in 
chicks. This is shown by extensive trials 
made by E. B. Hart and H. J. Deobald 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Gypsum or land plaster, sometimes 
used as a land fertilizer and a cheap 
lime product, gave just as good results 
as did calcium gluconate (a very soluble 
lime product) and somewhat better re- 
sults than did rock phosphate. Bone- 
meal proved slightly better than did the 
other lime products, probably because it 
also contained some phosphorus, but all 
of the lime products tested proved satis- 
factory. On the basis of these tests, price 
and availability should be the determin- 
ing factor in deciding what form of lime 
products to feed to poultry. 

Enough vitamin D should be present 
in the ration to make possible the best 
use of lime products by poultry. This is 
generally supplied by abundant direct 
sunshine or by the use of codliver oils or 
other fish oils that are high in vitamin 
1). The amount of the lime product used 
in the ration depends upon the other 
feeds fed. In each of these experimental 
tests the amount of lime equalled 2 per- 
cent of calcium carbonate or pure lime- 
stone.—T, L, C., Wisconsin, 


Grow With the 
Chicks 


Ir IS important to give the chicks a 
good start. Yet this is not all. A poultry- 
man must watch the growth of his 
chicks: and, in a way, must grow with 
his chicks. 
That is, he must remember that as the 
chicks grow, they no longer need nor 
can use the small chick feed hoppers and 
lrinking fountains, but require larger 
sized equipment. When chicks are from 
6 to 8 weeks old, they need larger equip- 
ment than they formerly did and more 
iopper space. When they are about 6 
veeks old, if they have been getting a 
rain and mash ration, they can assimi- 
late larger sized grain. An intermediate 
scratch may be given at this time. 
f an all-mash ration is fed, no change 
need be made. just now, but at about 
weeks of age the mash must be changed 
to a growing mash instead of the starting 
ash they have been getting. The grow- 
ng mash can be given at this time, too, 
f ry grain and mash system is being 
»Cd. 
\lso, more space is needed as the 
licks grow. The sexes should be sepa- 
rated by this time and the males moved 
a range of their own. Since they usu- 
y run about half and half, this gives 
e pullets about twice as much room as 
ey formerly had and better growth 
ould be the result. A colony house 
out IO x 12 feet in size will accommo- 
ite 100 to 125 pullets.—R. R. H., 
Inols, 





. Future Trading and The Cash Grain 
larkets, circular No. 201. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, 


nited States Department of Agricul- 
re, Washington, D. C. 
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KM yer OUI. 


on this investment 


regardless of the market 





Young chicks are protected from 
outside weather by Celotex Insu- 
lation on the walls and ceiling 
of the Shriner Brooding House, 

Monroe, Wis. 





A capital investment that stops loss, 
increases production, improves quality 
and produces a profit, can be regarded al- 
most as a necessity in any business. 


The insulation of farm buildings with 
Celotex is precisely such an investment. 
You apply Celotex Insulating Cane Board 
to the walls and ceilings of brooder houses, 
laying houses, dairy barns, milk houses, 
vegetable and fruit storage rooms, to keep 
heat inside in winter and outside in sum- 
mer, to stop drafts and keep out penetrating 
dampness,to control temperature, to prevent 
condensation of moisture. Returns on this 
investment continue throughout the year. 


At this time of the year flocks need the pro- 
tection of Celotex insulated houses at night. 
Give them this protection and you will be 
rewarded with a much higher egg count. 


The dairy farmer, too, will find that the 
cost of Celotex insulated milk houses and 
cooling tanks is returnable the first year, 
because proper milk-cooling enables him 
to command top prices. 


Your Celotex dealer is Insulation Head- 
quarters. He will tell you how to insulate 
any of your farm buildings, how much 
Celotex to use, how to apply it; also how 
you can save as much as 20 per cent of your 
winter fuel bill, and make every room more 
livable by insulating your home with Celotex. 


Write for our booklet: “Milk House and 
Cooling Tank Facts” and “Poultry House 
Construction with Celotex.’’ Use the 
coupon below. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trade- 
mark of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Co. 















[ 





























* THE CELOTEX COMPANY 8.F. 6-82 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


>: Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklets 

* “Milk House and Cooling Tank Facts’’ and 
“Poultry House Construction with Celotex.” 

; a biieiel oo Pe Sree O 

. Address___ ws 4 


> City ee ee i State PAA F 
> InCanada: Alexander Murray & Co., Lid., Montreal. 


The Celotex Company also supplies highly efficient insulation to 


twenty-eight leading manufacturers of 


ousehold refrigerators. 


May, 1932, SuccessFuL FARMING 
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Baby Chicks and Poultry 








RUSK’S CHICKS 


Guaranteed to live 4 weeks, as per guarantee 
in our catalog. 


DAY-OLD AND STARTED. 


,000 ° delivery, Biood- Tested, Brooder- 
hana fn ney aahe= ah Order ‘direct trom ue ad. 


ny agp eee Ciitks Chicks Chicks 
Wh. brn. bf. Leg.. Anconse, Hy. Asst. $5.75 $28.50 $55.00 

ite, rocks, i 
Wee Butt or White Orp,’S.C.B. 1. Reds 6.75 33.50 65.00 
task Sey sa Goid hong, Sy Aost. Aust. 10:78 33:50 108.00 
(Odds —) peeere 3:75 23.80 45.00 
CES on Rusk’ 8 Grade AA chicksadd 2c ick to Grade 
. For chicks 


liv ivery guaran Extra 
ir 4 weeks guarantee to live conmee | to all ex- 
odds. ALL customers entered FREE in $2,000 
contest. Rusk Poultry Farms, 80x 206, Windsor, Mo. 


BIG HUSKY STATE ACCREDITED 


CHICKS [im i000 teste 


FLOCKS GUARANTEED 
Our unusual guarantees. Egg Contest | TO LIVE AND 
Sry = and high winter egg produc- | LAY MORE 
tion fully explained in catalogue. You | NO. 1 EGGS 
can depend on Superior’s b usky chicks for 
profite because of good breeding. careful selex —- and high ee Es o- 
duction. Mrs. T. C. Cordova, Garcia, writes 
produced 270 eggs per hen last year. E. Newcome, reporte ra flock 
average for November was 16 eggs per pullet. 


$4.90 PER 100 AND UP GRADE “A” 
English White Leghorns, 100 500 1000 
Brown Leghorns and Anconas....... . $5.90 $29.50 $59.00 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 

8. C. Reds, Buff Orpingt ons, 














White & Silver Laged Wyandottes.. ...6.90 34.50 69.00 
Black & White Minoreas, Golden Laced 
Wyandottes & Wlite Orpingtons. .... - 7.90 39.50 79.00 


For Grade AA chicks add 2e per ehi«k to above prices. 


Heavy Assorted Breeds, $5.90 per 100 or more. Light 
Assorted Breeds, $4.90 per 100 or more. 
Only $1 required with order. Balance C. O. D. plus small delivery 


charge. When full amount accompanies order, we will pay delivery 
charges. Send for big free illustrated cataloues: bells and shows 
positive proof why Superior chicks give you more for your money, 


Superior Hatchery, Box S-17,Windsor, Missouri 





RLDS FINEST, 
CHICKS | 


Our Chicks from Bloodtested Tanc- 
red, Fishel, Thompson, Holter- 
man, and other famous Bloodlines, 
grow larger, mature quicker, and lay 
better. Our enormous capacity allows us 
to price our chicks even lower than ordinary chicks. Why 
risk buying others? Thousands, including four depart- 
ments of the U.S. Government have been satisfied with 
our chicks. Price per 100: Rocks, Reds, $7.00; Leghorns, 
Anconas, Heavy Mixed Breeds, $6.00; Assorted, $4.00. 
Write today for our FREE POULTRY BOOK, low prices ete. 


THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, Dept. 100, Crandall, Indiana 


PROFIT BRED CHICKS—4c UP 


ee ee 
























Bred from blood: d dited flocks. Official records up to 
336 eggs. Immediate J yy he delivery. G 

Wh. Br. Bf. Leghorn, Anconas $4.75 $22.50 
Barred, White Bf. Rocks, Wh. 8. L. 

Wyandottes, ‘Be Orps. R.1. Reds & Whites 5.75 27.50 
Wh. & Bf. Minoreas, BL Giants 6.75 32.50 
Assorted Boor. neo—06 75. Mixed 100—$4.25 

AAA Grade (200 ty) le chick picker 

AAAA (Trapnest, Bitton XY —y 2c h 

Order trom this ad. Easy Terms $1.00 ad Balance C. O. D. 
plus charges. 100% live delivery. Free Catalog. 


Yards, Route 5, Holden, Missouri 


CHIC and LAY MORE reas 


trom 250 to342 Fog Pedigreed Stock 








Winners 20 Nat’! Egg Conte. Mest prefteble 

chicks for eggs or laces an 

lst 2 weeks at rice and ingures’ MOK dss 
explained in FRE. ATALOG, Customers 


up fo 86 per hen pe rarlctins, ALE in money makers 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 739, Clinton, Missouri. 5¢ 


oy Hl y, 
faa 5 (oisk € 4 Sng ona e rman ¢ c ucKs pyeperal 
oo Greateas BIG egglay- 
ing strains. Serra Tested, disease free. Guaran- 
teed to live 14 days. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. A 
hatch every week all year. EXTRA QUALITY CHICKS LOW- 
pnd EVER PRICED. GET OUR GREAT $1000 PRIZE OFFER. 

DUCKLINGS, BABY TURKEYS and GOSLINGS, 
baGs for HATCHINGand MATURE BREEDERS. Ifyou 
want the BEST in yourcommunity, try Nabob’s.C 


WABOB POULTRY FARMS, Box 41, GAMBIER, OHIO 



















HELM’S Super-Quality Chicks 


HELM’S ACCREDITED CHICKS — LOW SUMMER PRICES— 
20 Breeds. Helm's Leghorns won Illinois Eas 
Contest, also highest pen Wh. Minorcas, 3 

high pen Leghorns all contests U.S ending yr. 
October 3lst. HELM’S CHICKS won more high prizes in 
Tribune Healthy chick contest than any other breeder. 146 
awards 31 firsts in Egg contests past 2 yrs. Free Brooding 
Lessons. WMinois Hatchery, Dept. 7, Metropolis, til. 


SEND NO MONEY tare CHICKS 


1° 8S easy to order Silver Lake Chicks 
Idec ause you need send no money with | Blood- j 











your Order. We ship C. O. D. and guar- tested 
antee live delivery of sturdy, purebred |QGuaran- | 


chicks trom healthy bred-to-lay flocks. | teed 
Write for catalog and Lamesing low prices. | _ ' 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, Si! 


SQUAB BOOK FREE! 


Make money breeding Royal Squabs, sell fast to rich 
trade for double eg ee a — in one month. Bend 
AMPS for postag nm new free big 64-p 
book, how to breed and vont b uick sales Anny 
Plymouth Rock Squab Sf at 


LVER LAKE, IND. 
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id Up 
eee nas. 5 Seory Mized 7 z 00 32.50 
Ba: Rocks. 9.00 42.50 
— Bull ‘Orpe. 9.00 42.50 85.00 
gana 17.00 82.50 160.09 









Pee yi per en extra we will supply 20th Century 
Marvel Chicks with 14 day Livability Guarantee. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F, New Washington. Ohio 











NEW PRICES--Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
M dottes $8.00 per 100. Leghorns and Anconas $8.00 
per 100 Heavy Mixed $7.00 Light Mixed $6.00. 
Free Catalog in colors. THE NEW WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY CO., Box S, New Washington, Ohio 


STANDARD EGG FARM CHICKS 


Low prices, Per 100:Leghorns, $6.40: Rocks, Reds, Orps.. 
Wyand., $7 40 Mixed heavies $6.40. Send 1c per chick. 
Balance C.O.D.Direct from Missouri's fastest growing 
commercial egg farm. Order from ad. Catalog free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 114, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 











WHAT PRICE WILL YOU PAY FOR CHICKS? 
We can hatch 250,000 weekly. Postpaid guaranteed 
arrival. 12 years experience. 11 Hatcheries. Cus- 
tomers 43 states. Catalog free showing 20 varieties 
Hayes Brethers Hatchery, Decatur, lilinois 


Week’ 
60,000 Chicks4%e 
from 4 to 8c. All Standard Breeds. Write 
for detailed information and catalogue. 
Will ship C.O.D. and guarantee prompt 
Shipment. DAVIS POULTRY FARM, 
Rt. 18, Ramsey, indiana, 


Michigan Accredited Chicks prices 40% 
Se All flocks official! am aging | ons 
BE ages & Flocks seeted. enly to R. 

Bend quickly for Aas ani 
LINE late spring prices. 


Town Line Poultry Farm, Box 109, Zeeland, Michigan 


MATHIS CHICKS 


Mathis Chicks are satisfy ing thousands of custo- 
mers with profitable retur ns. Why not you? A.P.A. 
Certified - Bloodtested Chicks 5c Up. Catalog Free. 

MATHIS FARMS, Box 147, PARSONS, KANSAS 


eenTUcKY SAVE New Low Prices On Baby Chicks 
Stop—don't buy till you get our prices. Lowest 
ever. Purebred accredited stock. $1.00 places 


order.Chicks C.0.D. Write today.D.D.Slade,Prop., 
Kentucky Hatchery, 355 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY POULTS 


Eggs, Stock. Prize winners, state accredited, trap- 
nested, market toppers. Not ordinary stock. Order now. 
Shisler’s Sheep & Turkey Farm, Aitkin, Minnesota 
CHIC PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 

WE SHIP C.O.D. Pure-bred, blood- 

tested, Pedigreed stock. Liv ability guaranteed. 

Won 92 Prises in hot competition. coun at 5e up. 

Color Cat. Free. Also Due aa EN RULE 
HATCHERY, Box 21 BucvRUS, OHIO 

6c-8c- 35c--45c- 

CHICKS %.2t; PULLETS 32:-é5s; 
From 200 - 291 -Pedigreed Breeding. Derren Leghorns and Rocks. 
Chicks shipped C.O D.-Pullets dined ¢ . D. on approval. 4 wks. 


one ee Catalo, —_— .ins “5. Fairview Hatchery 
oulkry Farms, Box joute 2, Zeeland, Michigan 













































BABY CHICKS £0“ 
America’s most Profitable purebred Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys.Prices low.10,000 prizes. 
Catalog free. Ziemer’s Poultry Farm, Austin, Minn, 












Market Chat 


Prices of farm products, since th 
low point in February at 60 percent of 
the prewar level, have shown occasiona 
tendency to rise, owing to irregula 
gains in grains, cotton, lambs, and hog 
and to sharp advances on vegetables 
after the March freeze. 

This season starts as if it will bea: 
close watching: mild in winter, harsh ir 
the spring, a cart-before-the-horse kin 
of season in the East, but quite different 
in the western half of the country. Most 
likely there are more surprises waiting 
and sharp changes in crop and market 
prospects. 

Livestock receipts may continue libera 
because western farmers increased their 
herds to consume the cheap grain. It was 
a very bad season in the far wester: 
livestock country. The feeding season was 
long, losses from weather conditions 
were serious. It is even now too soon t 
determine what will be the final effect 
on the numbers of cattle and sheep t« 
be shipped East from that part of the 
country. The South seems to have plenty 
of stock to be shipped. 

Grain outlook will depend on whether 
acreage is kept down. Corn, of course, 
will be usable as feed anyhow. In some 
sections usually depending considerably 
on fertilizer, sales were light this year. 
This will tend to lighter yield per acre. 
Low prices lead to a slowing down of 
farm operating, especially when cash 
must be spent, and sooner or later pro- 
duction of farm products will be brought 
down to market needs. 

Hog owners are taking what comfort 
they can from the reports of reduced 
pork holdings for summer use, and from 
the clear possibility of lighter cattle 
marketing this summer. But the increas- 
ed pig crop of last fall indicates more 
liberal hog shipments. 


AccorpDING to recent sales of butter 
for delivery next fall at prices 10 cents 
below those ruling in the fall of 1931, the 
sellers were expecting a heavy market 
during the pasture season. If so, it would 
be the result of the larger number of milk 
cows in the herds together with good feed 
conditions and not from any liberal grain 
feeding in most dairy sections under 
present market conditions. The light- 
ness of storage holdings helped support 
the dairy market a little this spring but 
demand was light, too. 

Eggs are cheap, mainly because de- 
mand is poor. There are fewer hens but 
they have been laying well most of the 
time the past season. Hens that laid well 
last winter are likely to rest longer in 
summer. Storage men were afraid to buy 
because of heavy losses last season, but 
the cold spells gave them a little courage, 
owing to the effect on production and 
consuming demand. 

Potato planting will not be cut down 
greatly, judging from the quantity 
farmers saved for seed, but even the 
same acreage might not produce so many 
potatoes this season. Less fertilizer sold 
will tend to lighter yield, and the better 
business we hope for by digging time 
would help the potato market. Then 
there is the weather which alone might 
shift the outcome either way compared 
with the very moderate crop of last year. 
—Special to Successful Farming by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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What Is New in Farming 
[ Continued from page 9 | 


on a ration low in vitamin D and kept 
away from. the sunlight developed 
rickets. Calves fed the same ration but 
turned in an open lot were normal. It is 
thought that hay provides the chief 
source of vitamin D for dairy cattle 
during the winter months, and since 
calves begin to eat at an early age, this 
explains why under ordinary farm condi- 
tions calves fail to show signs of rickets. 
* 

Reports from the Michigan Experi- 
nent Station indicate that a rather 
general statement can be made to the 
fect that when wheat is to serve as a 
nurse crop for alfalfa on such heavy 
soils as those in eastern Michigan, the 
soil should be treated with a liberal 
juantity of fertilizer containing a high 
percentage of phosphoric acid and mod- 
erate quantities of potash and nitrogen. 

* 

New developments in the beekeeping 
industry include packaging of comb 
ioney in cellophane (see item, page 55) 
and of loose honey in tubes. There is also 
a successful method of crystallizing 
honey smoothly to prevent fermentation 
and improve the texture. A process for 
clarifying honey to make it more attrac- 
tive and more suitable for candy making 
has recently been announced. Honey is 
now going into candy bars, bread, and 
ice cream. 

* 

Results on a number of new wheat 
varieties have recently been received 
from a number of experiment stations. 
Michigan reports Bald Rock to be ex- 
ceptionally resistant to winter-killing. It 
has a long, stiff straw and no beards. It 
is a red wheat with good milling quali- 
ties. Wheats of the turkey type were out- 
standingly the best yielders in Illinois 
during the past season. The five leading 
varieties were minturki, Wisconsin Pedi- 
gree 2, Minnesota Reliable, lobred, and 
\Michikof. In North Dakota, Ceres wheat 
has shown up about as well as Marquis 
in the baking laboratories. Ceres is more 
resistant to rust than Marquis, especially 
for late feedings. 


Spartan barley, a variety developed 
at the Michigan State College, has 
proved to be of superior quality in the 
manufacture of malt products and much 
of the Michigan crop is finding a ready 
sale for such purposes. It has smooth 
beards and stiff straw, and makes a good 


nurse crop. 

















“Bein? a janitor, I’m s’prised you women 
on’t yell for more heat in your flat!” 








“Only thing to 


STAND THE WEATHER” 






pone eed 


--- and just think... NOW 


SAYS 


Farmer Williams of Kingston, N.Y. 











Above: Unretouched photograph 
ofDutch Boy White-Lead job after 
4 years. Paint film is still in good 
condition except for slight weath- 
ering. When repainting becomes 
necessary no burning or scraping 
will be required. 
» » » 


At left: Unretouched photograph 
oflow-grade paint job after 4 years. 
Notice how almost all the paint 
has cracked and scaled off, expos 
ing the wood to weather. Expen- 
sive burning and scraping must 
precede repainting. 


PURE WHITE-LEAD PAINT 


FREE: Send coupon for folder, “Painting 
with White -Lead” which tells how to mix pure 
white-lead paint from Dutch Boy Soft Paste 
White-Lead. About ten minutes of easy mixing 
makes 6% gallons of pure white-lead paint this 
simple way. 





REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 
FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one-quarter 
pint each of turpentine and drier for every 


gallon of paint. 
* * 


100 Pounds Soft Paste White-Lead (3% Gal- 
lons) make about 6% gallons of pure white- 
lead paint which will cover about 800 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 














NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo: 
900 West 18th Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., 
Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Ave., Cleveland; 
722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th Street, 
San Francisco; National - Boston Lead Co., 800 
Albany Street, Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. 
of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh: John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


DUTCH BOY Soft F 








costs $ opd>* 


only 





per gallon! 





At any price you can’t get better value 
in paint than you get with Dutch Boy 
... and at $2.50* per gallon, it’s a real bar- 
gain. Nor can you find an easier, simpler 
way to get long-wearing paint. It’s only 
a matter of minutes to mix Dutch Boy 
Soft Paste with linseed oil, turpentine 
and drier and get paint that will stand 
up through all kinds of weather. 

When it comes to wearing qualities, 
you have more than Farmer Williams’ say- 
so. Look at the photographs above: The 
one at the top shows a Dutch Boy job 
after 4 years. And it proves that Dutch 
Boy doesn’t crack or scale but wears 
down smoothly by gradual chalking, 
leaving a perfect surface for repainting. 

What a difference between Dutch Boy 
and the low-grade paint shown in the 
lower photograph. After 4 years, this 
paint is practically gone—it has left nozh- 
ing to protect the wood from moisture 
and splitting. This surface must be burned 
and scraped before it can be repainted. 

This year, do your painting with long- 
wearing Dutch Boy. Mail coupon for 
FREE mixing instructions. 


sk This price (as of March 1932) will wary 
* somewhat depending upon buyer's distance 
from producing centers, 





yste, WHITE + LEAD 





Address “ a 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Address. (See list of branches) 


Please send me your specially prepared instructions to farmers on the quickest, 


easiest way to make pure white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.50" per gallon. 
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—after you’ve had a good supper and are sitting on the porch 
looking out across the fields, no doubt your mind will turn to 
plans for the summer ahead. 


Good plans are made with good, practical information to 
back them—just the sort of information with which the June 
issue of Successful Farming is crammed to the covers. You'll 
look forward to these interesting articles: 


“The Sweet Uses of Adversity” 


Here’s an optimistic viewpoint of our present difficulties that should 
make us buck up! No Pollyanna suggestions or annoying ignorance of 
farm problems but a sound argument advanced by a great leader, F. D. 
Farrell, president of the Kansas Agricultural College. 


“Too Many Turkeys?” 


Is it true that there is too much competition in turkey raising? Or is it 
still one of the most profitable investments in farming? W.C. Tully settles 
this question for you in an article of real value for every progressive farmer. 


“Lincoln Shrines’ 


Though you may not realize it, the fascinating Lincoln Shrines are 
within easy traveling distance of your own farm--if you know the auto 
trails. Frank Moorhead points the way for those vacationists longing 
to honor the man who knew the country and its people—and never for- 
got them. 


“Why a Purebred Sire?” 


Right now farmers have the opportunity of a lifetime to buy pure- 
bred animals at ridiculously low prices. Will you, too, build up your herd 
with a splendid purebred sire? H.S. Gramlich has many a shrewd idea 
for you. 


“é 9? 
For Food Economy 
The farm homemaker will exclaim with delight at Aubyn Chinn’s 
clever, inexpensive ways of providing strength-giving foods for hungry 
men folk. Economy is the watchword in this stimulating article. 


—and a host of valuable departments 


including Squibs from a Farmer’s Note Book; Birdseye 
Views of Far Lands; All Around the Farm; What’s New in 
Farming; Our Junior Farmers; dairy and poultry sec- 
tions; beauty, fashion, and children’s pages. 


You can extend a real helping hand by mentioning these fascinating 
articles and departments to friends who do not yet subsercibe to Successul 
Farming. Tell them that subscription rates are very low, only 25 a 
year; 50c for two years; $1.00 for five full years. 


By the way, if your own subscription is about to expire, NOW is 
the time to renew, just when Successful Farming can mean the most to you! 


Successful Farming 


‘The Magazine of Farm Business and Farm Homes 


DES MOINES - - - - - - IOWA 


” 
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Squibs from a Farmer's 


Notebook 


| Continued from page 15 


all the care one can give occasional] 
there will be a case of bloat. I keep m 
drenching bottle loaded with a cupfi 
of kerosene ready at a moment’s notic 
to pour it down a distressed cow 
throat. So far it has saved every cas 
that I have reached in time. 


Tue Four-H club work wins approva 
of almost all groups. At many count 
fairs the boys’ and girls’ club exhibit 
are the best features in both interest and 
in educational results. There is an appea 
to club work that wins the favor of any 
one having the least agricultural inter 
est. The competition of showring and 
demonstration adds zest to the work 
The competition must not stand, how 
ever, for all of club work. Back of it is 
something much more substantial. Th: 
sportsmanship, the companionship, and 
the self-reliance gained are worth man, 
times the premium that was ever won or 
lost. Even in communities where th¢ 
work is limited by lack of numbers and 
divided interests as to major projects, 
there is much that can be done that is 
of common interest to the group. 

For work done by club members out 
side the field of their own particular line, 
credit could be given toward some forn 
of club honors. If a boy were in a dairy 
calf club, he might acquire credit for 
some other things such as testing the 
soil in the next field to be sown t 
clover for acid spots, or a tree census of 
a woodlot. This would not detract fron 
his interest nor his efficiency with his 
calf and would certainly increase the 
return from his club activity. The tend 
ency to gain knowledge for the pure 
love of it is no small part of the returns 
for club activity. 


WE CAN hardly think of May with 
out the picture of blooming apple and 
plum trees. Old scraggly apple trees 
with just a bit of green showing, sud- 
denly become hidden in a perfumed robe 
of delicate color. To the uninitiated 
there is no hint of this transformation a 
few days before, and a few days later 
there is only the wasted brown petals 
to show that it was not a dream. 

There is something akin to this trans- 
formation in the lives of a lot of good 
farin folks. Most of the time they trudge 
along the pathway of a well-lived, indus 
trious life. They talk but little and few 
ever know the romance, the kindliness, 
and the appreciation that lies beneath 
the surface of their natures. Let the day 
of human need come, however, when 
action can express the fineness of love 
that has always dwelt there, and the 
whole community blooms forth in ex 
pression of real goodness. Like the bloon 
of the old orchard its kindliness fills the 
whole atmosphere with the fragrance of 
good living. 





PLEASURE 
Pleasure, like a butterfly, pursued will fis 


way; 
Sf let alone, will settle down and stay. 


She spreads her gaudy wings and sips 

The sweets from flowers, or from tempting 
lips. 

—A.son SEcoR. 
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Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands 


[ Continued from page 14 | 


Canal was finished in 1825. The first 
railroad service was opened in 1832. At 
that time one could take a ferry to South 
Amboy, in New Jersey, board the rail- 
road train to Camden, and go from there 
by ferry to Philadelphia. 

My first visit to New York City was 
in 1895. At that time I went to the top 
of the New York World Building, about 
20 stories high. My! What a thrill it was! 
Almost like standing on top of the 
world. Think of that now compared with 
the Empire State Building, which is 85 
stories high above the ground, two or 
three below, and has a mooring mast on 
top 200 feet higher, making it 102 
stories high. From the level of the street 
to the top of this mooring mast is 1,248 
feet, making it by far the tallest struc- 
ture ever erected. 


SUPPOSE we take a look at under- | 


ground New York. Could we actually see 
the network of underground systems of 
tunnels, tubes, conduits, pipes, wires, and 
all such that honeycomb New York we 
would be amazed. There is a mighty army 
of men at work day and night beneath 
the city. Some of the vaults of the big 
banks are five stories below the ground. 

There are almost 1,000 miles of track 
in the subways alone. Think of water 

nains sufficient to carry a thousand 
mnillion gallons of water a day; of 600 
miles of main sewer pipes, some of which 
are 16 feet in diameter; of hundreds of 
miles of gas mains; and the danger con- 
nected with the blasting of a new sub- 
way. To grasp or even think seriously of 
these marvels makes one’s brain whirl. 

Think of the telephone system alone. 
There are about 1,800,000 phones in the 
city and 25,000 private lines besides. 
Think of an average of 6,000 calls per 
minute; of nearly ten million miles of 
wire buried beneath one city. New York 
City has more telephones than London, 
Paris, Berlin, Leningrad, and Rome 
combined. It takes an army of more 
than 42,000 men and women to run the 
telephone system. 

New York City has 2,500 churches, 

thousand of which are Jewish and 
nore than four hundred of which are 
Catholic. It has more theaters than the 
next 18 largest cities in America com- 
ined. More than half a million people 
an be seated in its motion picture houses 
it one time. More than a million pupils 
ire enrolled in day schools and the teach- 
ng force is more than 32,000. There are 
bout two hundred public parks and 
ne hundred playgrounds in the city. 

More than two hundred steamship 
ines operate from the port of New York 
City. On an average day 259 ships were 
ounted in port. About seven thousand 
essels leave for foreign lands annually 
ind about the same number are used in 
oast service. The area of the port of 
New York is 175 square miles. 

It always makes my heart beat a little 
aster to be in New York City. Judging 
trom the crowds riding on the subway 
nd elevated, busses, and street cars, you 
vould never think there is a depression. 
[his evening I was in a mob at Times 
Square. The people were rushing pell- 
1ell in every direction, but everybody 
-emed to be in a good humor. 
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VER since the inception of our business, 
My 


two things. 








ers products have been noted for 
First, the skill of their design 


and the high quality of their manufacture. 


Second, 


their pr 


tended 


the excellent values represented in 
ices. Myers makes only items in- 


for permanent use. We build those 


items so that you can rely on them to give 


perman 


ently satisfactory service. Myers 


prices are always based on giving to the pur- 


chaser t 


he benefit of cost reductionsobtained 


through quantity production and organiza- 


tion ecc 


ynomies. . Myers 1932 prices, an- 


nounced March 15th, are squarely in line 


with the produc- 





Well, Self-Oiling 


pressure tank ser- 
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Fig. 2633 — Shallow 


er Pumps with Engines 
ot Motors, for open or 
pressure tank service 
Capacities from 150 to 
10,000 gal. per hour 
Now $90.00 and up. 

Fig. 2551—Deep Well, 
Self-Oiling Power 
Pumps complete 
with Engines or 
Motors, for open or 


? RW a 


Fig 1478 — Pump Stands 


Hand Windmill or Jack 
Power A cc es nods Ay 


Fig. 1747 — Easy Operating 
Cog Gear Pumps. Single or 
double action, shallow or deep 
wells. S capac < 
every re Now $8 00 
and up 
Fig. 2659 — Orchard, Field 
and Row Crop Sprayers. Trac 
tion, or 
capacity 
Now $197.00 and up 





tion economies of 
1932. 


to the Myers’’. 


Pow- 


through 


“bargain sale” 


Myers products. 


shallow or deep wells 


y service Now $4.75 
d up 


57 Orange Street 


Fig 1895 — Cog Gear 
House and Pitcher 
Pumps. For kitchen 
porch or yard. Sizes for 
any need Now $3.50 
and up. 


Styles and capacities for 
tequirement N 


oa Ly power 





Spray 


























Fig. 2510—Shallow 
Well, Automat 
Self-Oiling Water 
Systems. Ready to 
install 

250 gal. capacity 
now $85.00. 


340 gal capacity 


Fig. 2700 — Deep 
Well, Automat 
Self-Oiling W ater 
Systems V-Belt 
ot Silent Chain | 
drive 

Now $130.00 
and up 


Fig. 2739 — Shal 
low Well, Auto 
matic, Self-Oiling 
Water Systems 
with 12 gal 
tank. 250 gal 
capacity, # 
now 
$77.00. 
340 gal 
capacity 
now 


$82.00. 








Water Systems 
Pumps... Compressed 
Air Sprayers 
Grain Unloading Tools 


SK your dealer to show you a compari- 

son between the new prices and the 
old—and again you'll “Take Off Your Hat 
The savings passed 
you are based on actual and anticipated 
reductions in raw material prices 
improved manufacturing and distribution 
efficiencies during 1932. 
attempted the policy of trade stimulation 
“bargain prices” 
tably present the temptation to produce 
quality. At these new 
economy prices you are still getting the 
same dependable, high quality, 


nn to 
and on 
Myers has never 


which so inevi- 


reliable 


Write for catalog showing new low prices. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


Ashland, Ohio 


“PUMP BUILDERS SINCE 1870” 


Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 





Hand fend Power Pumps 
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Planet Jr. No. 17 
Single Wheel Hoe 
- «+ plows, hoes, 
weeds, cultivates. 
(c ey with parts 
—F. O. B. Factory) 


*7.79 


#150 GARDEN ? 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says a half-acre 
garden, if properly cared for, will supply vege- 
tables for a family of five or six—with a market 
value of $100 to $150. These vegetables are 
ready when you want them—always fresh, high 
quality. This is real economy for every farmer— 
a saving in time, trouble aud maeep. 

Planet Jr. gives you such a garden. Itis quick, 
light, simple—four times faster than the old way. 
Makes a rdening a pleasure. Why not see 
nearby Planet Jr. dealer—or write ? 

Planet Jr. outfits — $3.25 to 
$295.00—F. O. B. Factory 


Take home a No. 17 (or any other 
F R E E Planet Jr. hand tool) for a week’s trial. 
TRIAL Ask your dealer or send us his name. 


«<-----SEND THE COUPON TODAY 
8S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Dept.30-D 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also Makers of the Planet Jr. Farm and 
Garden Tractor. Catalog on request. O 


Send me thecomplete catalog of Planet Jr. Farm 
and Garden Tools, and details of your Free Trial Offer. 




















CHOPPED HAY can be put up cheaper, easier 
and quicker than whole hay. Using the Papec 
System, two men and a boy handle hay faster 
than 4 or 5 men using a harpoon fork, and no 
one works in the hot, dusty mow. The 
chopped hay is blown into the mow, takes half 
the usual space, keeps better, is much easier to 
feed out. Often steps up milk production; makes 
beef and mutton gains cheaper. Eliminates 
feeding waste. 

A Papec Hay Chopper, without change, is 
also the best silo filler obtainable. Shreds fodder, 
cuts straw, and elevates feed grain. Fill out the 
coupon or send postal for booklet describing all 
advantages and savings from chopped hay. 


FREE BOMKLET 7£2/5 WAN 


= Pape © Machine Co.,73%58.Main St., Shortsville, N.Y 


Send free copy of: ‘A Better Way To Put Up 
Hay” describing the Papec System and Papec 
Hay Chopper-Silo Fillers. 


Name 





Post Office 


PAPEC 


HAY CHOPPER — SILO FILLER 
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A Vine May Do'lt 


Mosr all of us have a rather distinct 
memory from our early teachings of the 
implied value of our own vine and fig 
trees. Practically speaking, it is of course 
impossible for the majority of us to enjoy 
the shade of our own fig tree, and for 
landscape purposes the grape may be 
little used. But at least there are vines 
for every occasion, and even if you are 
on a rented place this year and fully 
expect to move next year, there is still 
an opportunity to make things more 
pleasant around the place with the aid 
of a few annual vines. 

It is not too late right now to plant 
sweet peas and they may be used very 
satisfactorily for covering a fence. Then 
there are moon flowers, blue morning- 
glories, scarlet runner beans, and Japa- 
nese cucumbers. The list can be length- 
ened as we look thru the pages of any 
seed catalog. 

Among these annuals are the vines 
that can be had from just a few low-cost 
packets of seeds, vines that may afford 
screens to shut out the view of buildings 
that are not particularly good to look at, 
vines that may be grown over the porch 
to afford grateful shade against the heat 
of the summer sun, vines to produce 
bloom that will add life and color and 
cheerfulness to the home surroundings. 

To be sure, on a place operated by the 
owner, permanent plant materials may 
be far more desirable but the annuals 
may be used to take care of the first sea- 
son’s more serious problems while the 
more permanent plant materials are be- 
coming established. 

By all means, consider the vine. 


Those Cucumber 
Beetles 


Harr the battle in the control of 
striped cucumber beetles is getting 
started soon enough. The first dusting 
should be applied just as soon as the 
plants are thru the ground and this 
dusting should be repeated every five 
days or every week for several weeks. 
Bordeaux is a good spray if you wish to 
use a liquid spray, but if a dust is more 
desirable, a mixture of 1 pound of cal- 
cium arsenate and 20 pounds of gypsum 
or land plaster will serve very nicely. 

But above all, get onto the job early 
and keep everlastingly at it. Controlling 
the striped cucumber beetle is important 
in wilt control, for the cucumber beetle 
is the chief agent in the spread of the 
disastrous cucumber wilt. 


Clean Up the Cave 


Do NOT forget the matter of thorol} 
disinfecting the storage cellar or cave 
before filling it. Mold or fungi of various 
kinds may be well established in such 
places where moisture and temperature 
conditions are favorable to them thru 
the summer season. Thoroly scrub the 
walls and floors and follow with white- 
wash; or follow the practice that some 
have "found so exceptionally successful. 
A few gallons of bordeaux mixture is 
made up and put in a spray outfit and 
the interior of the storage cave or cellar 
is thoroly sprayed with the bordeaux 
mixture. 





MORRISON HOTEL | 


Leonard Hicks, Managing Director 


Clark and Madison Streets 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


All luxurious outside rooms, run- 
ning ice water, bed-head 
reading lamp and Servi- 
dor. Home of the Ter- 
race Garden, won- 
der restovrant 
of Chicago 





The Tallest Hotel in the 
World — 46 Stories High 


ADVERTISING 
THAT IS RELIABLE 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING'S high 


advertising standard prohibits many 
companies from advertising in our 
magazine. Thousands of dollars’ worth 
of advertising is refused every year be- 
‘ause We cannot conscientiously recom- 
mend to our readers the product or 
company concerned. You are safe in 
buying products advertised in 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 






























CASTRATE witn 


GIANT EMASCULATOMES 


BLOODLESS —SAFE— SANITARY 
Ehminates dangerous jack knile method. Severs cord without 
open wound. Proved quickest, beat way to Castrate. Two sizes: 


LITTLE GIANT (firm, $9.50 
BIG GIANT “ <rs,<c'" $10.50 


Both have Twin Bearing T ine [veces a forged heat 
treated head, rounded ha: silver aluminum finish. Rust 

with instructions. Send check, or will ship 
c. 0. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


A.B. LOUD & CO., 519 W. Lake St., Chicago 


UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 

Prices Reduced! 
The famous Red-E Garden Tractor and all 
attachments now offered at lowest prices in 
our history! Take advantage of these low 
prices. Get this tractor that plows, discs, 
cultivates, seeds, digs potatoes, handles belt 
work. 4 h.p. engine; swivel trailer wheels; <- 
worm drive. Write today for full particulars, 

PIONEER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. K-532, West Allis, Wisconsin 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop ppoanens plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interest Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet xo 27. Address 
H.S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SEEDS and GLADIOLI 


WONDERFUL ALBAMONT COLLECTION dependable 
flower seeds; 25 packets all eee varieties mailed 
prepaid anywhere in U. S. for $1. QO. money or- 
der ALBAMONT WONDER GLADIOLUS COLLEC- 
TION 25 large BLOOMING size bulbs. Worlds's 
choicest varieties all different; mailed prepaid anywhere 
in U.S. for $1.25 P.O. money order.Extra ordinary value 


ALBAMONT GARDENS, CAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, ren Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 






















Low Prices - Easy Terms Centos 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cut Comb Honey 


™ 
Comps honey cut from shallow frames 
is fast taking the place of section honey 
wherever beekeepers have been able to 
learn the method of handling. Over ten 


| 


| 
| 


‘ars experience producing cut comb | 


ioney has developed the method for us 
to the point where it has every advan- 

tage of section honey either on the mar- 
ket or the production end. 

There are many ways in which cut 
comb honey has advantages over sec- 
tion honey. Labor is saved in getting 
supers ready to place on the bees. The 
bees will work much better in shallow 
frames than they will in sections, and 
this helps to prevent swarming. Bees 
make us one-third more comb honey in 
shallow frames than they do in sections. 
Cut comb honey eliminates the job of 
scraping sections and grading them in 
several grades, for in cut comb you have 
nearly all one grade and that is the 
fancy grade. Cut comb is always ready 
to serve while section honey makes nec- 
essary the disagreeable task of cutting 
it out before it can be served. 

Two persons can cut, wrap, and pack 
1,000 pounds or more daily of cut comb 
for market or shipping. It takes only 
half the cost to pack cut comb honey 
ready for market as it does section 
honey, and still it will sell for more. We 
can mail cut comb properly packed 
thousands of miles with safety, some- 
thing impossible with section honey. 

The honey is cut in four cakes from 
the frames and allowed to drain about 

) to 40 minutes on our draining equip- 
ment before it is wrapped, and the per- 
son cutting can keep enough cut ahead 
at all times to allow for the proper 
drainage. The cut combs are then 
wrapped in the transparent wrapper and 
for local trade can be sold in this way. 

For shipping, mailing, or distance 
hauling, we place the wrapped cake 
in a carton which has an opening in the 
face to display the honey to the buyers. 
The carton is then packed in a corru- 

gated box holding one or two dozen 
each, these boxes having divisions for 
protection for each cake. We have 
packed and sold fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand pounds of cut comb honey per sea- 
son and have always had more sales 
than we have had honey and received 
enough more per case over section honey 
to pay for the entire cost of our pack- 
ages. 

_ Beekeepers will find this method ideal 
for a few swarms or for many, and if | 
had to go back to the old method of pro- 
ducing comb honey I would give up bee- 
seeping. As it is, we expect to increase 
ur apiary and improve on this modern 
wonderful way of packaging comb honey. 
James E. Hilbert, Michigan. 


Irrigation 


W ork may be a lot of fun if one can 
<now that it is going to bring results. 
(hat is why a lot of people right here in 
1e Cornbelt have become interested in 
rigation, at least for their gardens. It 
sures a good garden right thru the hot- 
st weather of the summer. Not every- 
ne can have an irrigated garden, but 
e thing is well worth thinking about if 
ou are so fortunately located that gar- 
en irrigation is a reasonable possibility. 








WE'VE GOT A JOB TO DO” 


*"You’ve known about this ‘job’ for a long time—and so have I. 
*‘But—somehow or other—we’ve kept putting it off—not realizing 


how important it was. 

"However, the time has come, when—if we want to get out of this slump 
and see prosperous days ahead—we’ve got to get busy with a vengeance. 

“I’m talking about our farms—yours and mine. Both of us know that 
profitable agriculture depends on productive acres 
tility, the “hogging down’ of corn and surplus grain crops—and the laying 
out of fields and pastures for more efficient operation. 

**And—both of us know—that these things cannot be brought about 


on increased soil fer- 





without the aid of good and well planned fencing. 





**Yes—we’ve known about these things for a long time—but just 
knowing about them won’t solve the problem we're both up against—the 
problem of added income. We’ve got a job to do—you and I—and the 
beginning of it is to get our fence lines in order. 

“What kind of fence? Well—that’s the easiest problem of all to solve. 
Time and the past experience of thousands of farmers have made that 
decision for us. Our fathers—and our grandfathers before them—knew 
the wonderful quality of American Steel & Wire Company fences 
the passing years have proved them right. What! Was that the brand 
you had in mind? Good—then we’re all set. 

**Ready—? So am I—let’s get started now. Tomorrow we'll enjoy the 
fruits of our labor.” 


and 





For 30 years, Zinc Insulated Fences—American, Anthony, 
Monitor, National, Prairie, Royal, and U. S. brands—have 
made good with farmers the country over—providing a stand- 
ard of service that has made farming easier and more profit- 
able. Your American Steel & Wire Company dealer is fence 
headquarters—and also handles Banner or Ideal U-Shape 
Steel Posts—the best foundation for your fence lines. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF unre RS states STEEL CORPORATION 


208 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Offices in all principal cities 


Zine [nsulated 


FEN Cc ES 
AND ORANGE BANNER STEEL POSTS 
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iN ON 
LUBRIGATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES. 


DOES EXTRA WORK 
| SAVES REPAIR BILLS 


Whenever you use 3-in-One—on 
your cream separator, on tractor 
parts, on car, tools and guns— it 
does extra work. As it oils it also 
cleans and prevents rust. Because 
it is blended from three good oils, 
3-in-One does these jobs far better 
than any ordinary oil ever can. 


Use 3-in-One regularly. It keeps 
things working properly. And it 
saves many a bill for repairs or 
replacements. Sold by all good 
stores. Handy cans and bottles. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS- OILS - PROTECTS 


ad 
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y RunninGc WATER’ 


ELLS how easy it is to have water 

under pressure just like re d folks! 

A Plenty of water for every kitchen and 
4% bathroom comfort—and for stock, gar- 
A den and lawn, Shows how a HOOSIER 
WATER SYSTEM simplifies every 
household task —makes the whole family healthier and hap- 

pier. Made in all types, sizes and prices. Electric, gasoline or 

wind powered by F & W Star Windmill. Send immediately for 

] this brand new book, “City Water for Country Homes.’’ Every 
farm home should haveit. No obligation. Write today—NOW| 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY 
os | 593 Oak Street, Kendaliville, Indiana 


5 ae 





Ge SHAW VAL TRACTOR 


Amazing Money-Maker for farms, truck gard 
estates, suareeties, etc. Does work of mai 
£ Plows, seeds, 










cultivates, 
ik 


Greatly cee " 5 pee 1to6 
ing or riding types. 
9 Costs only 2c to 4c per hour torun. 


10 pave TRIAL— Write for 10-DAY 
TRIAL OFFER, Reduced Price, Easy 
Pa: yment, Pian, Descriptive Literature 

—and FREE SHAW Catalog and “Truck Growers’ Manua’ 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. SF-5, Galesburg,Kansas 





3 0 0s eae PLANTS $9POST 
BEST, HOME VARIETIES PAID 
Choice nator unlap arfielc tibson, Premier 





$1 Bargains!!!—50 Mastodon (Berries This Summer); 125 
$ Wash = 25—2 yr. Concord Grape: 50 Cumberland best 
Black Rasp 45 ft. 18 in. Gator Hide Mulch Paper; Postpaid. 





Free 64 Page Better Gardening Book With Each Order 


Bangor Nursery, Box A, Wade Hampton. Prop., Bangor, Mich. 
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Reconstruction Credit and 








the Farmer 


loans, in making loans to individuals for 
capital stock of agricultural credit cor- 
porations, livestock loan companies, or 
like organizations qualified to do busi- 
ness with Federal intermediate credit 
banks. In a former article we explained 
the advantages of local institutions 
capable of bringing outside funds into a 
community by discounting with Federal 
intermediate credit banks. This author- 
ization will facilitate the establishment 
and strengthening of such institutions. 

The immediate aim of these measures 
is to relieve the financial stringency 
which became critical in the late fall and 
early winter months. To meet the in- 
creasing demands that were made upon 
them, financial institutions had to liqui- 
date an immense volume of loans and 
securities, and many of them virtually 
ceased making new loans. This deprived 
farmers and business firms of their nor- 
mal sources of credit and forced com- 
modities, securities, and real estate on 
the markets, further depressing their 
values. Things moved in a vicious circle, 
falling values reducing the basis for 
credit and credit contraction causing 
further declines in values. In many 
places it became virtually impossible to 
obtain credit, even on the best of se- 
curity and with favorable prospects. 

By providing a large sum for direct 
| loans to farmers, and even larger sums 
to ‘help agricultural credit institutions 
finance farmers, it is hoped that farmers 
| will be able to carry on under less pres- 
sure and increase their demands for the 
products of other industries. Similarly, 
by making credit more available to 
other industries, it is hoped that they 
will be able to expand operations, in- 
crease employment, and purchase. the 
products of agriculture at prices more 
favorable to farmers. 


In CONCLUSION, two sets of forces 
are at work in this depression, as in any 
other—one for depression, the other for 
recovery. The present depression, while 
not explainable in terms of credit alone, 
has been greatly aggravated by a credit 


| deflation of tremendous proportions, ac- 





| to article on page 11, 


companied by frozen assets, bank and 
business failures, unemployment, forced 
sales, declining prices, uncertainty and 
fear for the future. These, for a time, 
had the upper hand over the forces of 
recovery. 

Despite tremendous productive capac- 
ity and abundant raw materials, busi- 
ness enterprise was unable to maintain 
industrial activity, employment, and 
hence purchasing power for farm prod- 
ucts and finished goods of industry. The 
credit measures described above are 
intended to remove an important ob- 
struction to economic recovery by mak- 
ing credit available for the daily business 
of agriculture, industry, and trade. In 
short, the central purpose of these 
measures is to give the forces of recovery 
a chance. 


Comments on letters received in response 
March Successful 
Farming.—Several letters have been re- 
ceived in criticism of a requirement of 


| Continued from page 11 


some agricultural credit corporations 
The authors of these letters were ré 
quired to purchase stock in the agricul 
tural credit corporations from whic! 
they borrowed, the cost being deducted 
from their loans. 

Altho they were charged interest o1 
the full amount of their loans, the 
appear not to have received dividends 
on their stock. It is not stated whether 
they were able to redeem their stock at 
par value when their loans were paid. 

There are cases, undoubtedly, where 
the stock purchase plan has not beer 
administered fairly by the managements 
of agricultural credit corporations. Some 
times, however, agricultural credit cor 
porations make loans to farmers who 
are such poor risks that losses not only 
exhaust all the earnings, but also impair 
the capital so badly that the stock be 
comes valueless. In such cases the cost 
of credit to borrowers who have pur 
chased the stock necessarily becomes 
high. 

Moreover, some agricultural credit 
corporations cannot raise enough capital 
to conduct business and make loans to 
farmers except by requiring borrowers 
to purchase stock. Thus the stock pur 
chase plan may be the only means by 
which farmers can obtain credit from 
agricultural credit corporations. 


Try Soybean Hay 
[ Continued from page 5 | 


pods and beans were fully formed and 
before the bottom leaves began to turn 
yellow) produced 19 percent more milk 
and 29 percent more butterfat in a given 
time when fed on hay cut as the beans 
were just beginning to form. 

Contrary to popular belief, the amount 
of stems refused by the cows, in terms of 
actual food value, was very little greater 
in the mature hay than in the early hay. 
Of the mature hay, they refused 6.3 per 
cent in stems, and of the early hay, 2.9 
percent. However, analysis showed that 
the early hay stems refused contained 
11.1 percent protein while in those of the 
late-cut hay the protein had dropped to 
7.8 percent. 

In a thrifty field of soybeans there 
comes a time when the dark green color 
changes gradually to a lighter pea-green 
shade. This shading off is quite notice 
able to a close observer, and occurs just 
before the leaves begin to turn yellow. 
This is our time to cut soybeans for the 
best quality hay. 

Four to six days are required to cure 
soybean hay. The side delivery rake is 
a valuable tool for this job since the 
curing period can be materially short 
ened by turning the windrows frequently 
and exposing all sides to the sun. This 
plan also makes high quality hay since 
the bright, green color can be main- 
tained. Without the side delivery rake, 
hawever, we prefer to allow the hay to 
cure in the swath until it is ready for the 
mow. This method requires a minimum 
amount of labor and is safest so far as 
the weather is concerned. If it rains, as it 
usually does, the hay is spread out and 











can dry without damage from molding. 
Once hay gets wet in the shock or 
windrow, it is almost impossible to get 
it dried and we always try to avoid this 
occurrence. True, the hay that lies in the 
swath for several days becomes brown 
and sunburned on top, but after it is 
raked, one is usually surprised at the 
small actual damage. Raking, of course, 
should be done only when the hay is 
damp in order to avoid shattering and 
loss of leaves. 


Controlling 


Cutworms 


r 

Tose garden areas which were 
plowed in late summer or very early last 
fall will probably show little indication 
of a cutworm invasion. The reason for 
this will be understood when it is known 
that the adult moth which lays eggs 
from which the cutworm larvae hatch, 
distributes her eggs in grassy and weedy 
areas, and does this in late summer or 
early fall. 

When the egg hatches the young cut- 
worm feeds on this grass or on the weeds 
until it is about half grown. By the time 
winter comes on, it is in the soil, pro- 
tected until a new crop season rolls 
around. Spring plowing does not seem 
to help much in controlling these pests. 

While it is too late now, of course, to 
use cultural methods for control of the 
cutworm, it may be well to use a rather 
simple poison bait mixture. Two quarts 
of bran is mixed dry with 1 teaspoonful 





of paris green. A half cupful of cheap | 


molasses and 3 cupfuls of water are 
mixed and added to the mixture of bran 
and poison. 

The mixture should be just damp 
enough to mold as you press it in your 
hands. It will then crumble into small 
particles that may be scattered broad- 


cast about the plants. Broadcast at the | 


rate of about 1 pound for each 12 square 
rods of garden area. 





Marketing Agricultural Products, by 
Clark and Weld. Clark is professor of 
economics, Northwestern University, 
and Weld was formerly professor at 
Yale University. A very readable book 
that goes rather deeply into the details 
of marketing farm products. Price $4.25. 
Macmillan Company. 


Control Soil Erosion, circular No. 249, 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 














“Mama, Papa‘s found your knitting needle!” 








4A. cents out of each 


NOW SAVE 


“B” Battery Dollar 


QUALITY goes up — prices come down — 
and you gain in two ways when you buy 
Eveready Layerbilts. These famous “B” batteries for bat- 
tery-operated radio sets now give you 38 % longer life. But 
your money buys more than 38% over what it formerly 
bought. If you compare the old price of Layerbilt No. 486, 
for instance, with the new price and the increased quality, 
you actually pay 44% less for your “B” current than you 


did at the old price. 


Here are the price reductions: * 





Old price New price 

Eveready Layerbilt No. 486—45-volt, large size. ... $4.25 $3.25 

Eveready Layerbilt No. 485—45-volt, medium size .. 2.95 2.35 

* Cylindrical cell-type Eveready ““B’’ Batteries have been reduced proportionately 
—some now selling as low as $1.75. 


Eveready Layerbilts have flat-cell construction, eliminating 
wired connections between cells, saving space, providing 
longer, more satisfactory life. At the new low price they 
give you an opportunity to buy this more satisfactory “B” 
current — and more of it — at an initial cost which is less 







































than you formerly paid for short-lived “B” batteries. 

Here at last is what you have wanted. Reliable Eveready 
Layerbilts at the lowest cost per hour of battery service 
since radio began. Remember that Eveready Layerbilts 
offer you freedom from “B” battery trouble as well as free- 
dom from frequent “B” battery renewals. 


EVEREADY @ 


Radio Batteries 


Here is the 
exclusive 
Layerbilt 
construction, 
Only five 
solderings 
and two broad connecting bands, all 
other connections being made automat- 
ically. Waste space eliminated. Layer- 
bilt construction is a patented Ever- 
eady feature. 





NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


New York 


Branches: 


Unit of Union Carbide 


Chicago 
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Here is the 
inside story 
about the 
ordinary 45- 
volt “B” bat- 
tery assem- 
bled of separate, individually sealed 
cells. 30 independent cells, connected 
by 29 wires and 60 soldered connec- 
tions—89 chances for trouble. Note the 
amount of space wasted between cells. 
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Kansas City San Francisco 


a al See Ta nt rer Le ia VR 


and Carbon Corporation 
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Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Bor and 
Basket Factory tn the Country. 

New Albany Box & Basket Co, Box 129, New Albany, Ind. 


ARD GARDEN TRACTORS, 

















A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, }) 
Seeds Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, hw 
Fruit Growers and Poultrymen. Toten # 
Mows EASY TERMS (mal ae 
and — > are Ride-High Clearance {> { 4) 


Free Catalog— Does BeltWork 4 WA 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 2° % 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


3236 Como Ave. 2417 Chestnut St. 160Cedar St. 
















TREAT GALLS 
While Horse Works 


Cuts, galls, boils, open sores—get after 
them with good old Absorbine'’s won- 
derful healing help. It brings quick re- 
lief from lameness caused 
by strain or sprain. Never 
blisters, never removes hair 
—horse can work during 
treatment Economical 
Little goes far. Large bot- 
tle, $2.50. Any druggist 
W. F. Young, Inc., 295Ly- 
man St., Springfield, Mass. 
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MONEY SAVING IDEAS 
You can profit by using the time and labor 


saving conveniences offered every month by the 
advertisers in SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














Send Model or draw- 
PATENTS 27.2: 
Highest references 
Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E£. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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yanogas 
Kills rats 


Pump—and rats are dead. 
Cyanogas nails them right 
in their dens. Goes and gets 
them. Doesn’t wait for 
them to come and get 
poisoned. 


Pump Cyanogas down the rat 
hole. Plug hole with sod. And 
that’s that. As soon as Cyanogas 
A-Dust comes in contact with the 
natural moisture of the air or soil 
a powerful gas is set free. One 
whiff kills the filthy pests. Not a 
rat in that warren will rob you 
again nor kill your chicks. 


Any good duster will do. But for 
best results use the Cyanogas Foot 
Pump Duster. 

Cyanogas is used by State Farm 
Bureaus and County Agents 
everywhere. Sold at Drug, Hard- 
ware, Feed and General Stores. 
Write for booklets on how to kill 
woodchucks (groundhogs), rats, 
moles, ants and other pests. 
American Cyanamid Sales Co. 
635 Fifth Avenue New York 


OG 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFe, 
A-DUST 
Kills rats, woodchucks, moles and ants 





14 Ib. 45e 
1 lb. 75c 
5 Ibs. $3.00 













) LIGHTING 550 +» 1000 
==\ PLANTS Watts 
Electric light and power at helt 
the usual cost with WITT 
Nite-Lite plants. Lessen your Fenn eel your a. 
e city ur eyes. Belt 
power on all models. Pay as you use it. Tell us your needs 


Buy Direct From Factory — World’s Lowest Prices 


210D Carson St. 1615 Av. 
Pittsbargh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
(Ae A NA A Se 


Men with cars in many localities to 
supply farnous line of household products 
to steady customers on regular routes. 
Must be satisfied to make $27.50 a week at 
start. No experience required. Write for 
full particulars. 


ALBERT MILLS, Route Manager, 
250 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NAP. ALG GOAT 


ALL- LEATHER 


The farmer's favorite for over — ears. sated as 
Kid—Tough as Iron. Easy on the hands. Free 
from odor and better than ever. Outwear six pairs 
of ordinary fabric gloves and give real protection. 
“National” denotes the genuine. Sizes, ‘“‘Medium” 
and “‘Large.”” At your dealer's or send 50c’and your 
dealer's name for pair postpaid (or a handy dollar 
bill for 2prs.). The National Glove Compan y: 
Dept. S2, - = = = = = Columbus, Ohio 


So-Boss Calf and Cow Weaner 


Positively weans. No 
© sore nose. Worn like a 
O% halter. Permits eating 
© freely. Guaranteed—fits 
any calf or cow. At your 
dealer or sent postpaid 
tor Sixty Cents or Two for 
Dollar bill. 


Simonsen Iron Works 
Box S, Sioux Rapids, lowa 
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All Around the Farm 


Written by Our Readers 


/ENT my tractor from sinking 
in sandy or light soils by riveting a de- 
mountable rim from an old car around 
the outside of the tractor wheels.—N. P. 
N., Minnesota. 

: * & 

Gate F, in this illustration, 
is next to the barn yard. It is 
hinged at B, and can be opened 
to close at point C. Gate G is 
hinged at D and can be opened 
to close at A. In this way we 
can drive livestock from the 
barn lot into either pasture, or 
the reverse. Also we can drive 
it from one pasture to another. 
—P. B., Ohio. 

+ & 

When the nut for a bolt is a little too 
large, I use a smal!l piece of thin leather 
on the threads and screw a nut over it.— 
J. R., Missouri. 

* & 

If a broken ax handle is hard to re- 
move, I saw the handle off 
close to the ax. Then I drill a 


attaching one end of a tension sprin 
just in front of the doubletrees and th 
other to the wagon box or rack. This wi 
also hold the tongue out of the mu 





when the horses are unhitched.—H. S 


P., Kansas. 


* * # 

A paddle for stirring and mixing 
paint, varnish, shellac, and other o1 
coatings in small cans is always a prob 
lem. I tried this and found it satisfac 
tory. Cut off one leg of 

clothes pin. It fits over the 














hole down to the wedge and a <- edge of the can when not in 
find that the handle can be “SR use.—Miss A. M. T., Wis 
punched out easily.—J. W. Sy" consin. 
L., Minnesota. * & # 
+ & One of the handiest tools 
In our elevated water tank —- in my kitchen is a common 
we have a float attached thru nut cracker. Most all medi 
a pulley to a weight which is y cine and extract bottles now 
in plain view from the a adays are equipped with 
ground. When the weight screw caps instead of corks. 
drops to the point indicated The nut cracker makes an 
“full,” as shown in the illus- ideal adjustable wrench when 
tration, we shut off the water. - these caps are hard to un- 
—H. H., Wisconsin. screw, as they quite often 
* @¢ ¢ are. I also use it to unscrew 
_ An easy method of wean- 4 the cap on the kerosene can, 
ing a colt is to smear the lantern, and so on. I also find 
mare’s teats with pine tar.— U it so useful around the sew- 


J. W., Iowa. 
* & 4% 

I find that pouring a little light oil 
into the compression chamber of the 
windshield wiper on my car will prevent 
air leakage and keep the wiper working 
better.—Mr. E. F., Michigan. 

% # *% 

Our mail box is attached to an electric 

bell in the house as shown in the illus- 
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tration. The wires were tacked on oppo- 
site sides of the pole and a foot apart. 
When the postman opens the box, the 
bell rings.—C. L. S., Pennsylvania. 
* * * 
We lessen the weight of a heavy 
wagon tongue on the horses’ necks by 


ing machine when using the 
various attachments that I always keep 
one in the top machine drawer.—Mrs. 
E. N. W., Missouri. 


* & 


I always save all of the spools of 
various sizes. After they are empty, | 
stain or paint them different colors and 
then string them. They make interest- 
ing toys for the children and help to 
teach them colors and counting. If the 
don’t care to have them strung, they are 


just as fascinating to use in the place of 


blocks.—Mrs. K. P., Minnesota. 
* na * 


When giving baby a tub bath, fill hot 
water bottle with lukewarm water and 
put it in the bottom of tub for him to sit 
on. This serves as a cushion which doe 
not slip easily and baby enjoys his bath 
more.—Mrs. C. L. M., North Dakota. 


&¢ & 


A good way to catch hawks or crows 
if they are carrying off young chickens 's 
to place a steel trap on top of a post 
some distance from the chicken hous 
and then place a dead chicken on th 
ground near the post. The hawk 1s 
pretty sure to alight there before at 
tempting to catch the prey.—Mr. R. T., 
Illinois. 











Photo from farm of John H. Pester, 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Your milk profits are made or lost— 
right in the pasture field. When your 
cows have to fight flies, their milk yield 
is hampered. 


New Bovinol—a Standard Oil product—is 
a fly repellant and fly destroyer. It takes but 
thirty seconds every morning to spray each 
cow with this protective coating. And for 
the rest of the day they’ll be free from vi- 
cious, torturing, “profit-swallowing”’ flies. 


New Bovinol is a pure, highly refined 
product. It has no strong odor to taint the 
milk. It is non-irritating; harmless to hair, 
hide or eyes. But it is deadly to flies. 


Invest in a can of New Bovinol 
today. And watch your cows let 
down more milk. A compressed air 
atomizer is recommended. New 
Bovinol is sold in cans and barrels, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Ask the nearest Standard Oil Agent 
5 


296 
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Keep your milkhouse free of flies and you 
will cut down the bacterial count. Use 


SUPERLA INSECT SPRAY 


It is effective—spray your milkhouse before 
you bring in the milk for handling. >. 
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GREAT. ENGINEERING, TRIUMPH 


: 


F.0.B.. 
FACTORY 


WITH BATTERIES 


OU don’t have to wait any longer 

for the cost of electricity to come 
down. It’s down right now. Not since 
1916 have we been able to offer a Delco- 
Light plant, complete with 80 ampere- 
hour battery, for as little as the price 
of this great, new Engineering Triumph. 


Electric light... electric power 


With this new plant ready to light your 
home at so small a cost, can you continue 
to look forward to gloomy, cheerless 
evenings and be satisfied? Is it right that 
those precious hours between supper 
and bedtime should be spent in darkness 
—the only hours that youand your family 
are free to enjoy? Is it right that dozens 
of tasks that could be done with electric 
power should be done by hand until 
they becomea daily round of drudgery? 

Surely you want to change all this. 
And the time to do it is now—while this 
great, new Engineering Triumph is be- 


ing offered at such a money-saving price. 


Never before an electric 
plant like this! 


The Engineering Triumph is an entirely 
new Delco-Light. It offers improve- 
ments never before embodied in any 
individual electric plant. 

For one thing it costs less to operate. 
And it is absolutely dependable. The 
generator is always ready to quickly 
recharge the batteries whenever they 
need it — even in zero weather. A mar- 
velous new type carburetor assures easy 
starting both winter and summer. 

Add to these advantages a simplified, 
self-oiling system, improved flywheel, 
oversize crankshaft, extra large arma- 
ture, and positive fuel pump 
and you can begin to see the 
value yougetfor your money. 


Sentry Box guards 
battery voltage 
Think of it. The 600-watt 
Engineering Triumph in a 
battery charging model 


watt automatic battery charging model 
with batteries forjustafew dollars more. 

This automatic Engineering Triumph 
requires practically no attention. A me- 
chanical wizard called the Sentry Box 
provides full automatic control. The 
minute the battery goes down to a cer- 
tain point the Sentry Box turn§ a switch. 
The generator starts running It keeps 
on running until the batttries are 
charged. Then the Sentry Box throws 
the switch again and the generator rests. 
All you have to do is supply gas and 
oil—and very little of that. 


Send for illustrated literature 


With the busy days of Spring here, and 
with the remarkably low price now in 
effect on the Engineering 
Triumph, there will never 
be a better time for you to 
get your Delco-Light than 
right now. Write for illus- 
trated literature and full de- 
tails about our easy payment 
plan. Use the coupon now. 


with a full set of glass-jar The Sentry Box is alwayson DELCO APPLIANCE 


batteries is only $269 f.o.b. 


duty... keeps the battery 
broperly charged... 


CORPORATION 


factory! And there’s a 600- and does it automatically, Rochester, N.Y. Toronto, Can. 


DELCO@ LIGHT 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





